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Notes. 
TENNYSONIANA: CLEOPATRA. 


In ‘A Dream of Fair Women’ Tennyson 
has the following description of Cleopatra :— 


I turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 
One sitting on a crimson scarf unroll’d ; 

A Queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold. 


This passage certainly suggests to the 
ordinary man that Cleopatra was of gipsy 
complexion, and Peacock rebukes Tennyson 
for the slip in ‘Gryll Grange,’ chap. xxiii. 
Dr. Opimian asks, quoting the stanza above : 
“What do you suppose these lines repre- 
sent ?”? Mr. Macborrowdale replies: “I 
should take it to be a description of the 
Queen of Bambo.” Dr. Opimian goes on :— 


“Yet thus one of our most popular poets de- 
scribes Cleopatra: and one of our most popular 
artists has illustrated the description by a portrait 
of a hideous grinning Aethiop. Moore led the way 
to this perversion by demonstrating that the 
Egyptian women must have been beautiful, because 
they were ‘the countrywomen of Cleopatra.’ Here 
we have a sort of counter-demonstration that Cleo- 
patra must have been a fright because she was the 
eountrywoman of the Egyptians. But Cleopatra 
was a Greek, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, and 
a lady of Pontus. The Ptolemies were Greeks, and 
whoever will look at their genealegy, their coins, 
and their medals, will see how carefully they kept 


their pure Greek blood uncontaminated by African 
intermixture. Think of this description and this 
picture applied to one who Dio says—and all 
antiquity confirms him — was ‘the most super- 
latively beautiful of women, splendid to see, and 
delightful to hear.’ For she was eminently accom- 
se she spoke many languages with grace and 
acility. Her mind was as wonderful as her per- 
sonal ig There is not a shadow of intellectual 
expression in that horrible portrait.” 

Here is a similar criticism from ‘A Last 
Ramble in the Classics,’ by Hugh E, P. Platt 
(1906), p. 121 :— 

“Before dismissing coloured ladies, I would 
observe that Hawthorne in ‘Transformation’ praises 
Mr. Story, the sculptor, for representing Cleopatra 
with‘ full N ubian lips and other characteristics of the 
Egyptian physiognomy.’ It would be equally reason- 
able to represent General Washington with the 
features of a Chickahominy Indian.” 

‘ Gryll Grange’ was written in 1861, and 
now at last, in 1908, in the ‘“ Eversley’’ 
edition of Tennyson, with the poet’s own 
notes, in course of publication by Messrs. 
Maemillan, we get Peacock’s correction 
corrected. ‘ Poems,’ vol. i. p. 378, contains 
the note :— 

“**A queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black 
eyes. I was thinking of Shakespeare’s Cleopatra : 

Think of me 
That am with Pheebus’ amorous pinches black. 
‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ I. v. 28. 
Millais has made a mulatto of her in his illustra- 
tion. I know perfectly well that she was a Greek. 
‘Swarthy’ merely means sunburnt. I should not 
have spoken of her breast as ‘ polished silver’ if I 
had not known her asa white woman. Read ‘sun- 
burnt’ if you like it better.” 

There is no doubt about Millais’s illustra- 
tion: it may be seen between p. 64 and 

. 65 of the reprint of ‘* Poems by Alfred, 

ord Tennyson, illustrated by Rossetti, 
Millais, W. Holman Hunt,’ which was 
edited by Mr. Joseph Pennell, and published 
by Messrs. Fremantle & Co. in 1901. The 
later reference which Tennyson mentions 
is :— 

With that she tore her robe apart, and half 

The polished argent of her breast to sight 

Laid bare. 

The silvery effect might be that of light 
apart from colour, as in Millais’s illustration, 
and I do not think that Tennyson’s 
explanation is very convincing. After all, 
few poets have been learned in history, or 
in details of classical scholarship, as Peacock 
was. But Tennyson steeped in 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare (‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ II. iv.) makes Mercutio speak of 
“Dido, a dowdy ; Cleopatra, a gipsy.”” In 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ the obvious hyper- 
bole of “with amorous pinches black ” 


would hardly be suitable for reproduction in 
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a description of Cleopatra’s face as 
“swarthy.” Philo in Act I. sc. i. clearly 
speaks of Cleopatra as dark. Antony’s eyes 
now bend, now turn, 

The office and devotion of their view 

Upon a tawny front ; 
and his captain’s heart 

is become the bellows and the fan 

To cool a gipsy’s lust. 

Tennyson’s whole passage, which is of 
some length, is written with evident reference 
to Shakespeare, and he may well have 
followed his loved exemplar in making 
Cleopatra ‘a gipsy.” 

I do not think there is any importance 
to be attached to Tennyson’s “I know,” 
as implying information gained later, instead 
of “I knew,” in the note cited above, for 
it represents the casual tone of easy con- 
versation in which the comments are largely 
couched. But it is noteworthy that Ten- 
nyson wrote ‘A Dream of Fair Women’ 
in 1832, and altered the text with more 
elaborate care than in almost any of his 
works. This being so, would he not have 
corrected a misleading description of one 
of his chief heroines, if he had known that 
it gave a false impression ? Chaucer wrote, 
as Prof. Churton Collins points out, a 
‘Legend of Good Women,’ and Cleopatra 
is the only heroine common to the two 
poems. But the reference by Chaucer to 
her 

; She was as fair as is the rose in May, 
is not decisive as to complexion, and looks 
like a commonplace. HIPPOCLIDES. 


MYSTERY OF HANNAH 
LIGHTFOOT. 


(See 10 S. viii. 321, 402, 483; ix. 24.) 


AN assertion has been made twice in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ to the effect that a 
daughter of Hannah Lightfoot married 
James Dalton, a medical officer in the ser- 
vice of the E.I.C. (1S. x. 430; 2 S. i. 322). 
Such a clue is worth following, for it is seldom 
that the subject yields a clear and definite 
statement. With the help of the records 
of the War Office, and the Military General 
Order volumes at Madras, it is easy to trace 
the history of Dr. Dalton. 

James Dalton was appointed one of the 
E.1.C.’s assistant surgeons at Fort St. 
George on 12 May, 1791, and his indenture 
is dated 31 June. John Stuart and Lieut.- 
Col. Robt. Stewart, both of Hampstead, 
were his sureties. He arrived at Madras on 


THE 


8 Aug. of the same year. He became surgeon 


on 14 May, 1800, and superintending surgeon 
on 13 Dec., 1814. He left Madras on the 
Moira on 1 Feb., 1823, and died at Car- 
marthen in Wales on 16 Sept. following. 
On his tombstone in St. Peter’s Churchyard 
he is described as “‘ James Dalton, Esq., of 
Bangalore in the East Indies”; and the 
register of his burial runs as follows: ‘‘ James. 
Dalton, surgeon, Madras Army—abode, 
Priory Street—Buried 23 Sept., 1823—age 
54 years.” The inscription on his grave 
gives the information that his wife Catherine. 
Augusta died at Madras on the 5th of March, 
1813. This is confirmed by an extract from 
Malden’s ‘List of Burials in St. Mary’s 
Cemetery at Madras,’ compiled from the 
registers of St. Mary’s Church, which records 
the death, on the 6th of March, 1813, of a 
Mrs. Dalton, whose maiden name was. 
Catherina Augusta Ritso. The ‘ Madras 
Almanac’ for 1814 describes her as ‘“ the 
lady of James Dalton of the Medical Estab- 
lishment.” 

This Catherina Augusta Ritso, therefore, 
is the person who is alleged to have been 
the daughter of Hannah Lightfoot. It 
would be well if we could discover 
the identity of the correspondent who 
made this statement in the columns of 
‘N. & Q. on 25 Nov., 1854, under the 
signature E. D., for he appears to have had 
special knowledge, and gave the names of 
all the children of James Dalton and Cathe- 
rine Ritso correctly, as a reference to the last 
will and testament of their father indicates. 

Fortunately, there are two interesting 
allusions to a person of the name of Ritso 
in the ‘ Cornwallis Correspondence’ :— 

Lord Cornwallis to Lord Sydney, 15 Aug., 1787. 
Banks of the Ganges.—‘‘ Lord Ailesbury has greatly 
distressed me by sending out a Mr. Ritso recom- 
mended by the Queen, but I have too much at. 
stake. I cannot desert the only system that can 
save the country even for sacred Majesty.”—I. 273. 

Lord Cornwallis to Lord Sydney, 7 Jan., 1788. 
Caleutta—‘‘I told you how much Lord Ailesbury 
had distressed me by sending out Mr. Ritso. He 
is now writing in the Secretary’s Office for 200 or- 
250 rupees a month, and I do not see the pro- 
bability of giving him anything better without 
deserving to be impeached.” —I. 310. 

It is instructive to compare this corre- 
spondence with a letter written in India by 
Lord Wellesley to Lord William Bentinck 
in May, 1805, and published in The Madras 
Mail, 1 March, 1906. In this letter Lord 
Wellesley recommends Dalton to Bentinck, 
and says that his A.D.C. Capt. Ritso tells 
him his brother-in-law Dalton is a very 
good fellow, and anxious to get on, adding 
that Capt. Ritso was recommended to him- 
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self by Lord Lake because he had done well 
in the Mahratta wars. 

Although the connexion between Dalton’s 
brother-in-law Capt. Ritso and Lord Corn- 
wallis’s clerk is not evident, yet they must 
have been kinsmen (if not indeed identical), 
and one must wonder what was Queen 
Charlotte’s motive in recommending the 
latter to the Governor-General. Possibly, 
if he had been related in any way to a former 
mistress of the King she would not have 
given him her patronage. It is merely the 
suggestion that a daughter of Hannah 
Lightfoot bore the name of Ritso that 
leads one to seek for the reason of the 
Queen’s solicitude. 

However, there is another explanation of 
the parentage of Catherine Augusta Ritso. 
In Burke’s ‘Genera! Armory,’ under the 
name of Prytherch, Augusta Ritso, the 
wife of James Dalton, is said to have been 
a daughter of Henry Frederick, Duke of 
Cumberland, a younger brother of George III. 
(N. & Q.,’ xi. 342). Certainly this is 
a more plausible tradition than the other. 
The inscription on the Dalton tombstone 
in Carmarthen Churchyard states that Mrs. 
Dalton was thirty-two years of age at the 
time of her death, and if this record is to be 
trusted it is impossible that she was the 
daughter of the Fair Quakeress and the King. 
If the inscription is correct, she was born 
in 1781, at which date Hannah Lightfoot 
was fifty-one years old; and besides the 
improbability that she should have given 
birth to a child at such an aze, it is safe to 
conclude that if George III. had been the 
father of an illegitimate child at this ad- 
vanced period of his reign, the fact would 
have been generally known. Unfortunately 
the inscription on the grave is somewhat 
illegible, and it is difficult to decide whether 
the numeral should be thirty-two or fifty- 
two. So far I have been unable to obtain 
any more information on the subject, and 
have failed also to ascertain the date of 
James Dalton’s marriage. Probably it took 
place c. 1806-9, and must have been 
solemnized in India, for Dr. Dalton never 
left that country from the year 1791 till 
the year 1823. If the dates which I have 
mentioned can be discovered, the vexed 
question as to whether Catherine Ritso was 
the daughter of Hannah Lightfoot will prob- 
ably be solved. 

The Daltons had two sons and two 
daughters, the names of whom were first 
disclosed by the well-informed correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. x. 430, referred to above. 
In their father’s will at Somerset House 


(dated 1 Sept., 1823) their names appear 
as Henry Hawkins, Charlotte, and Caro- 
line, with the addition of the cognomen 
Augustus or Augusta, generally applied to 
royal illegitimates. The elder son, Henry 
Augustus, became an officer in the Royal 
or Ist Foot Regiment. In the Army 
Lists from 1828 to 1832 the name of Henry 
Augustus Dalton appears regularly; and since 
it is absent from the list for 1833, it is clear 
that he died or retired about that year. 
He was gazetted ensign 1 March, 1827, and 
lieutenant 8 Feb., 1831. So far I have 
found no particulars about Hawkins Dalton, 
said to have been an officer of the Royal 
Navy, nor of his sister Charlotte. All the 
three elder children are alleged by E. D. 
to have died soon after their father. In 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’ (ed. 1857), ii. 984, 
Caroline Georgina Catherine, the younger 
daughter of James Dalton of Bangalore, 
East Indies, is said to have married on 18 
Feb., 1826, Daniel Prytherch, of Abergole, 
Carmarthen, by whom she had a numerous 
family. 

Unluckily, I have discovered no living 
representatives of this family, and thus have 
been unable to ascertain whether there is 
any tradition respecting the parentage of 
Mrs. James Dalton. Both Mr. Stedman 
Thomas, Bellevue House, and Mr. Howelt 
Howell, Pontcarreg Cottage, Carmarthen, 
who are versed in local lore, have most 
kindly answered many inquiries, but can 
throw no light on the subject. The question 
is important, as it seems the only clue, in 
conjunction with the Axford-Bartlett law- 
suit, which might prove of value in the 
search for information relating to Hannah 
Lightfoot’s later history. For this reason, 
I have stated all the facts as I have found 
them, and I trust that the details may 
prove useful to any one who cares to under- 
take the problem. It is not improbable 
that the identity of Capt. Ritso and his 
sister Mrs. Dalton will be discovered. Who 
were their parents ? No doubt the records 
of the India Office, or perhaps the published 
papers of Lord Wellesley, will yield some 
information. Horace 


(To be continued.) 
ERRORS, TYPOGRAPHICAL AND 
OTHERWISE. 


Errors of the press, whether due to 
hurried manuscript on the part of the 
author, or to inattention on the part of 


the compositor or, proof - reader, are often 
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amusing, sometimes heart-breaking. Tech- 
nical words make trouble, and foreign lan- 
guages are pitfalls, but the plainest English 
words are often misread. 

““Camelian”’ for carnelian has already 
been noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ and a reason 
therefor suggested. Here are a few blunders 
which I have met in a not very extensive 
reading. 

In the American edition of ‘Cicero de 
Senectute, published by the Macmillans, 
among the notes at p. 162, moriendi is 
transformed into monendi” ; apparently 
the result of the editor failing to put a dot 
on the t when writing his copy. The printer 
read ri as n, just as the other type-setter 
read rn as m. 

In like manner, on a theatre programme, 
Anna Karenina was transliterated into 
Anna Karemna.” 

In the vocabulary attached to an excellent 
school edition of Cesar’s ‘Gallic War,’ 
percontatio is defined “injury.” Of course 
the editor wrote inquiry, but the com- 
positor made a blunder. This mistake was 
corrected in a second edition. The two 
words in hurried manuscript are not unlike. 

In a newspaper of worldwide reputation 
and boasted circulation, a new steamship was 
-described as having ‘“ turn-screws.” The 
compositor so read the manuscript, but the 
reporter undoubtedly wrote twin-screws. 

In a cheap edition of Swinburne the poem 
‘* Anima Anceps’ is headed and indexed as 
‘Anami Anceps.’ Stupidity this, no more. 

In the first edition of that well-known 
book ‘Gates Ajar’ appears the phrase 
““cold and hard as sleet.’’ which seemed all 
right for New England winter weather ; but 
in a presentation copy Mrs. Ward, in her 
own handwriting, corrected “sleet” to 
steel, and as steel the word appears in sub- 
sequent editions. In that case the com- 
positor might have excuse, considering the 
angular style of manuscript he had to deal 
with, and the surroundings. Perhaps the 
writer forgot to cross the t, for her book 
was written before the type-writer came 
into vogue. 

In a pleasant book describing a motor 
trip on the Continent the printer makes 
the author say ‘“ toupee,” when toupie was 
meant. Itis “ toupee” in text, but “‘toupie”’ 
in the errata. 

A few years ago there appeared in Punch 
one of those lovely cartoons by Du Maurier 
showing a sitting-room interior with a 
young man and \oune woman, evi- 
dently not relatives. ae two children. 
The children were U..;. .cing their presence, 


for the legend read, ‘‘ Mamma sent us to 
play forfeits.” A week later Punch printed 
the correct version, “‘ Mamma sent us to play 
propriety.’ The compositor, who had to 
contend with Du Maurier’s handwriting, 
might well be excused, when he had so few 
words to read, and no context to guide; 
but the proof-reader ought to have detected 
the want of continuity [relevancy ?]. 

Minuscule manuscripts of the classics 
are full of opportunities for blundering, 
or editing. In Sallust, ‘ Catilina,’ cap. 1, 
occurs the word vicis, so printed in Anthon. 
The editor notes that “the term is used 
in the sense of via,’ and he translates as 
“the streets.’ But ‘“ vicis” and vias” 
in the compressed characters of those 
Middle Age MSS. are nearly indistinguish- 
able. Either word makes sense, and the 
meaning is the same, although editors differ 
as to what the author intended. 

There are other slips for which the proof- 
reader and copy-boy may be held jointly 
responsible. In the Introduction to Bohn’s 
Greek Testament, at p. x, we read that 
the earlier editors ‘‘ were unprovided with 
the works of many of the Greek Fathers.... 
from whom the most valuable subsidiary 
information could have been, and as [sic} 
since been derived.” 

In “ Little Dorrit,’ chap. xviii. book i., we 
are told, ‘*‘ Young John was small of stature, 
with rather weak legs and very weak light 
air.’ This may be accidental, becauss 
in another edition “air” has become 
hair.”’ 

In chap. xxvi. of ‘Great Expectations’ 
one may read: “ Years afterwards, I made 
a dreadful likeness of that woman, by 
causing a face that had no other natural 
resemblance to it than it derived from 
flowing air, to pass behind a bow! of flaming 
spirits in a dark room.’ Suhsequent in- 
spection of Dickens's MS. shows that he 
wrote ‘hair,’ but that between copy- 
holder and proof-reader the h was dropped. 
A few years ago some one wrote of this in a 
magazine, and printed the page of Dickens's 
MS. in facsimile. Dickens certainly intended 
to write sense, but accidents will happen, 
and types in stick, galley, or form are un- 
certain and tricky. 

A newspaper of enormous circulation 
printed an account of society doings in 
France, and the word soixante was divided 
and maltreated into the senseless combina- 
tion ‘‘ soix auto.” Perhaps the compositor 
had ‘automobile ” in mind. 

In a ‘History of the United States,’ 
printed by the Macmillans, occurs a passage 
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saying that one cause for the failure of 
slavery to hold its ground in the Northern 
States was “typographical.” A strange 
reason truly, until we realize that the author 
wrote ‘‘ topographical,” and that the printer 
erred. 

The same blunder occurs in an essay by 
Capt. Mahan, in a book issued by a famous 
Boston house. 

In a book printed in London two or three 
years ago, dealing with the question of sea- 
power, the author discusses the movements 
of the English and French fleets in the 
time of Trafalgar, refers to the anxiety of 
the Admiralty for news of Nelson, and tells 
how a fishing smack put into Portsmouth 
and reported having seen Nelson’s fleet 
“ steaming” south-east. The author wrote 
steering in all probability, but the word 
was printed “ steaming.” The compositor 
did not pay attention to context, the proof- 
reader ought to have detected such a 
grievous error, and the author should have 
carefully conned the revise. 

All of which simply proves a thesis I have 
heretofore put forth, that the most annoying 
errors of the press are those that make sense, 
of a kind. Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


DIsRAELT’S ABYSSINIAN SPEECH. — The 
following quotation is made in the review 
of Mr. Clement Shorter’s ‘ Immortal 
Memories,’ ante, p. 79 :— 

“ What novelist of our time would not give much 
to have so splendid a public recognition as was 
provided when Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, 
after the Abyssinian Expedition, pictured in the 
House of Commons ‘ the sake of Asia dragging 
the artillery of Europe over the mountains of 
Rasselas’?” 

I had the good fortune to be present when 
Mr. Disraeli, as Leader of the House of 
Commons, proposed the vote of national 
thanks to Sir Robert Napier and his officers 
and men, and unless my memory greatly 
deceives me, while reference was made to 
the elephants of Asia and the artillery of 
Europe, the actual words of the orator were 
that the British army had “planted the 
standard of St. George upon the mountains 
of Rasselas.” 

In these days of universal education it 
is perhaps needless to point out that the 
route taken by the British troops was many 
miles distant from the ‘‘ mountains of 
Rasselas,” and that in the splendour of his 
rhetoric the orator sacrificed the interests 
of accuracy. Johnson might have written 
a philosophical story, but he would never 


have been the author of ‘ Rasselas’ if he 
had not previously translated Father Lobo’s 
book on Abyssinia. The mountain in John- 
son’s mind was Amba Geshen, on which the 
younger members of the Abyssinian royal 
family were confined, and which is situated 
in the province of Amhara. The fort of 
Magdala, at the capture of which I was 
present, is in the Wollo Galla country. A 
map will show that the two Ambas, or table- 
mountains, are at a considerable distance 
from each other. W. F. PrRIDEAUX. 
Grand Hotel, Locarno. 


SHAKESPEARE’S UNNOTED COMPLIMENT 
To EvizaBetH.—I always felt that when 
Shakspere makes Bassanio speak to Portia, 
in ‘The Merchant,’ III. ii. 179-80, of the 
effect on its hearers of ‘‘ some Oration fairely 
spoke By a beloued Prince,’ he meant to 
pay a compliment to the beauty and grace 
of Elizabeth’s reading and speaking of her 
formal speeches to the public, just as many 
writers praised Queen Victoria’s like quali- 
ties. But I never came across any con- 
temporary evidence of the fact till some 
two years ago, I think, when The West- 
minsier Gazette printed (on a p. 2, col. 3) 
an extract from a volume of the Historicak 
MSS. Commission which described the charm 
of a speech by Queen Elizabeth. I un- 
luckily lost the copy of the paper, and now 
ask some more careful ‘N. & Q.’ man than 
myself, who may have noted the passage, 
to reprint it for us in ‘N. & Q. Bassanio’s. 
lines are, from Quarto 1, sign. F3 :— 

Madame, you have bereft me of all words, 

Onely my blood speakes to you in my veines, 

And there is such confusion in my powers, 

As after some Oration finely spoke 

By a beloued Prince, there doth appeare 

Among the buzzing pleased multitude, 

Where euery something being blent together, 

Turnes to a wilde of nothing, saue of ioy 

Exprest, and not exprest : but when this ring 

Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence, 

O then be bold to say Bassanio is dead. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


SzECHENYI: ITS PRONUNCTATION.— 
Apropos of the Vanderbilt wedding, I notice 
that none of our works of reference gives 
the correct pronunciation of the famous 
historical name Széchenyi. It shculd ke 
called ‘‘ Say-chtn-yé,” with stress upon the 
say, and the ch soft, as in the word ‘“‘church.” 
In English works of reference—such, for 
instance, as Webster’s dictionary supple- 
ment—the ch is marked hard, ard the reme 
is treated as if it were German, than which 
nothing could be more offensive to @ 
patriotic Magyar. There are several Hvn- 
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garian names in which our biographical — 
dictionaries make the same mistake of treat- | 
ing the palatal ch as guttural. Take, for. 
example, Zach, the name of a celebrated 
astronomer. Our authorities mark it as 
“Tsak,” whereas Zach, like Forgdch and. 
some other names with the same termination, | 
rimes with the English word “ arch.” 
Jas. Pratt, JuN. 


a GuHost-Worp.—I regret. 
to say that in my edition of the Durham | 
Account Rolls (Surtees Soc., vols. 99, 100, | 
103), pp. 150, 151 bis, I have given the. 
erroneous reading “molusione” for in- 
clusione, supposing it to mean mulching or 
manuring. It looks so like ‘“ molusione” 
in the MSS. that no other reading ever 
occurred to me until Mr. Bradley pointed it 
out, though the context ought at once to 
have suggested the right word. In the 
Index, under ‘ Manuring,’ the reff. 150, 151*, 
should be erased, as also the entries under 
‘ Molusio’ in both Index and Glossary. 


THe “ Hazet” 1n Pouitics.—The use 
of the blackthorn in Irish encounters has 
often been noted, particularly in novels ; 
but the following extract from The Times of 
16 January indicates that the hazel-twig 
is henceforth to take the traditional place 
of the older-fashioned shillelagh :— 

“ At a meeting of the South Longford executive 
of the United Irish League, on Sunday, Mr. J. P. 
Farrell, M.P., who was re-elected chairman, said 
that much had been said about giving Mr. Birrell 
a chance, and about stopping cattle-driving at 

wesent. For his part he would advocate giving 
Mr. Birrell a chance, but that chance would want 
to mature rapidly, for if they had left the ‘ hazel’ 
aside it was only with the object of seasoning it 
better, to be prepared, if not treated rightly, for 
further developments.......... Mr. Philips, M.P., said 
that he also agreed that Mr. Birrell should get a 
chance, but if he neglected to fulfil his promises, the 
hazel would be put in force again more strongly 
than ever.” 
POLITICIAN. 


Sour - Kircuens. — The following para- 
graph from The Craftsman of 17 Feb., 1798 
(p. 3 col. 2), contains an early reference to 
soup-kitchens :— 


“The public kitchen in St. George’s Fields (late 
the Dog and Duck) opened on Thursday last for the 
sale of good meat soup to the poor, wherever 
resident, at one penny per quart; and its utility 
cannot be better manifested than by stating the 
increased quantity sold. On Thursday 480 quarts, 
on Friday 960, and on Saturday nearly 1,300. The 
managers of this institution are entitled to the 
warmest thanks of every benevolent mind, three or 
more of whom attend by rotation every day to 
direct and assist in the distribution of this nourish- 


/oecur here. 


| inquiry I discovered that when the 


ing food, a great deal of which is fetched at a 
distance of two or three miles, and their example 
has already been the means of establishing similar 
Institutions in Clerkenwell, Spitalfields, &c., and, 
such, it is hoped, will become general in the metro- 
polis and its vicinity.” 

I suppose the word ‘ soup-kitchen”’ came 
into use at a later period, as it does not 

R. B. P. 


“TAMMANY ORIGIN OF THE NAME.— 
Mr. H. W. Lucy says in his ‘ Dollar Notes’ 
in The Cornhill Magazine, 1907, p. 769 :— 


“The name of Tammany is familiar throughout 


| Great Britain. But for most of us, its birth, like 


By diligent 
ilgrim Fathers 
landed on the other side they found in possession 
of the Delaware Indians some desirable land. 
William Penn bought it from a chief whom the 
tribe revered by the name of Tammany, which 
being translated means ‘ The Affable.” More than a 
century ago a political organization founded in 
New York made the Delaware’s name its own. 
To this day Tammany observes some of the 
aboriginal ritual, and boasts a governing council of 
Sachems.” 


| that of Jeames, is ‘wropt in mystr 


JOHN HEBB. 


GuossEs OF MIDDLE ENGLIsH.—It may be 
of some historical interest to note exemples 
of an Englishman, Robert of Brunne 
(Handlyng Synne), in 1303, glossing native 
with Romance words : yearn—desire ; hue— 
colour; dree—suffer; were—save; note 
(use)—service ; dere, vb.—disease ; wright— 
carpenter. He also glosses a few Romance 
words with others of the same origin: dais 
—table; assise—manner ; croket—chaplet ; 
’’—debate. 

Of course, the above Romance words were 
then of no new introduction ; but occasion- 
ally an author will, on using such a word 
for the first time, explain it in the body of 
the text. Thus one of the earliest occur- 
rences of “‘ desire” in English is where the 
author of ‘ Hali Meidenhad’ writes: “‘ penne 
wile pe king wilni....: Fe king of alle 
kinges desire... .” 


Intt1AL LETTERS INSTEAD OF WorDs.— 
I venture to suggest that the practice of 
using initial letters instead of words is 
becoming more and more inconvenient. 

I notice in a reply about St. George’s 
Chapel Yard (10 S. viii. 371) that ‘ M.I.” 
appears, apparently for “‘monumental in- 
scriptions.” It may be that it is a more or 
‘less acknowledged abbreviation. It remains, 
however, that “M.I.” has for some years 
stood for ‘‘ Mounted Infantry.” 

Jn these pages we have ‘N. & Q.,’ ‘H.E.D..,’ 
‘N.E.D.,’ ‘E.D.D.,’ ‘D.N.B.” There are 
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societies which expect to be recognized at 
once by such abbreviations as S.P.G., 
R.S.P.C.A., N.S.P.C.C., P.S.A., Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., I.0.P., and R.B.A. There are 
the virtually unavoidable abbreviations 
after men’s names, though they are some 
times indefinite, e.g., R.A. for Royal Acada- 
mician or Royal Artillery. 

We already want an English ‘ Siglarium,’ 
which would explain to us and to future 
generations such things as that ‘H.E.D.,’ 

N.E.D., and ‘0O.E.D.,’ though they look 
different, mean the same thing. 

Some years ago I listened to an extempore 
prayer in which there was the following: 
“OQ Lord, grant thy blessing to the 
Y.M.C.A.” 

Though not germane to the question, it is 
interesting to note that one correspondent’s 
anonymous signature consists of no fewer 
than eight initial letters, s.v. V. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

[The reasons for the adoption of abbreviations are 
that they save time or space, and are generally easy 
to understand. Mr. Howard Collins gives a large 
number in his ‘Author and Printer,’ but contines 
M.I. to Mounted Infantry. M.I. is, however, often 
used by genealogists for Monumental Inscription. | 


OusELEY Famity.—I, as a _ collateral, 
am deeply interested in the Ouseley family, 
the last eminent representative of which 
was the late Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, 
Musical Doctor of Oxford. I have some 
family notes of a branch that in the eigh- 
teenth century lived at Dunmore, in co. 
Galway, and came from Limerick. They 
were conected with my ancestors. I cannot 
find any of the name of Ouseley now in 
Ireland, although once familiar enough 
there ; and in England the name seems also, 
so far as my observation and research go, 
to have almost died out. They were a 
remarkable family, the Ouseleys. Two of 
them were celebrated Persian scholars; and 
the Rev. Gideon Ouseley was an intimate 
friend of Wesley’s, and a preacher of his 
tenets in Ireland. RicHarD J. KELLY. 

10, Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 


Lonpon Siens: ‘Guy, or War- 
WIcK.’—This familiar stone bas-relief, let 
into the wall at the west corner of Warwick 
Lane, bears an inscription, ‘ Restored 1817. 
J. Deakes, Archt.’”” Amongst a number of 
valuable topographical memoranda made 
by Sir Henry Ellis I find the following :— 

“The house at the corner of Warwick Lane, 
‘against which the bas-relief of the Earl of Warwick 
was placed, to designate it as the site of the ancient 
residence of the Beauchamps and Nevilles, was 
taken down in the month of February, 1817. 


Another bas-relief, similar to the former—for I 

think it is not the same—has been inserted in the 
| wall of the new edifice. I should think the house 
| pulled down was not older than the time of 
harles IT.” 


Mr. Philip Norman (‘ London Signs and 
Inscriptions,’ p. 12) in referring to this sign 
adds :— 

“At the beginning of this century the house to 
which the statuette belonged was occupied by a 
Mr. Parry; an inscription over the door stated that 
it had been a tobacconist’s shop since 1660, no doubt 
rebuilt.” 

Ellis’s note, it will be seen, confirms this 
supposed rebuilding. 


ALEcK ABRAHAMS, 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


JOHN JAMES, ARCHITECT.—Sir Gregory 
Page Turner’s house at Blackheath (John 
James architect), said to have been copied 
from Houghton, and illustrated in ‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,’ 1767 (vol. iv. pl. lviii.—lxiv.), 
was demolished in 1789 by Albemarle Cator, 
the lord of the manor. The following curious 
account of the disposal of the fittings of the 
house is given by John Britton in his ‘ Tun- 
bridge Wells and Calverley,’ p. 59 :— 

“One of the houses on Mount Ephraim, adjoin- 
ing the Tunbridge-ware factory, formerly belonged 
to Judge Jeffries, a man who has rendered his 
name infamous in the annals of history by the 
cruelty and injustice he manifested in presiding at 
the trial of King Charles I. The house was after- 
wards the property of Sir Richard Heron, Bart., 
who greatly pis Se and improved it, by applying 
many doors, floors, chimney-pieces, &c., to it, which 
he had purchased from Sir Gregory's Page Turner’s 
once splendid mansion on Blackheath.” 

When this ludicrous mistake as to Judge 
Jeffreys was discovered, Britton endeavoured 
to suppress the pamphlet (it is little more 
than a pamphlet advertising some building 
land at Mount Ephraim) in which the mis- 
take occurred. In this he was unsuccessful, 
copies appearing occasionally in booksellers’ 
catalogues, and thereis a copy in the Brighton 
Corporation Library. 

It does not appear that Jeffreys resided at 
Tunbridge Wells. JOHN HEBB. 


Earty Boox Auctions. (See 5 S. xii. 
95, 103, 171, 211, 411, 436; 65S. ii. 417.)— 
The following extract from MHearne’s 
‘Remarks and Recollections’ (vol. viii. 
1722-5, p. 44) is worth putting on record, 
as it gives the precise date of the second 
book auction in England :— 

“The first Catalogue of Books sold by Auction 
was the Library of Dr. Seaman; the second was 
that of the Revd. Mr. Thomas Kidner, A.M., Rector 
in Hartfordshire, beginning Febr. 6, 
] 7 72? 
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Information about Dr. Seaman will be 
found at the references given above, and 
see also Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliomania.’ 


Higham Gobion, Beds. He died 31 Aug., 
1676 (‘ Foster,’ ‘ Alum. Oxon.’). 
W. R. B. Prmeavx. 
Reform Club. 


Ouveries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aftix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


FULTON THE INvENTOR.—My father, the 
Rev. Robert Fulton Crary, is the eldest 
grandson of Robert Fulton, the inventor, 
and I am now engaged in a compilation 
of such manuscripts and letters written 
by Fulton as are by inheritance in our 
family. 


Thomas. 
Kidner was M.A. from Magdalen College, | 
Oxford ; Vicar of Hitchin 1648-62, and of 


masterpieces. They are there called the 
two seats of the Pope. One is the usual 
view of St. Peter’s at Rome; the other, 
of a castle-crowned hill overlooking a lake 
orriver. This is not Avignon, and not even 
the late Edward Lear could tell us what is 
| the place represented. 

The late Lord Carnarvon told me that a 
smaller replica of this picture that he had 
at Portman Square was, he thought, of a 
place on the Arno; but he was evidently 
not at all sure of it. I have sometimes 
wondered if it might be Castel Gandolfo, 
a country seat of the Pope. If a sale cata- 
logue is in existence, no doubt there would 
_ be some description. 

NEVILL, F.S.A. 
Castle Hill, Guildford. 


| AvtTHoRS OF QuoraTIONS WANTED.—Can 
-any one tell me the author of the following 
lines ?— 

If looking back for one short year should make thy 


Christmas sad, f 
' For nineteen hundred years look back and Christ 


I shall be very grateful for any information , shall make thee glad. 
in regard to original letters from or to. 
Robert Fulton, and original manuscripts 


or paintings produced by him during his | 


ZEPHYR. 


And thine oaken galley, Haco, 


several years’ residence in England. 

Were the following essays, now in our 
possession, ever published in England ? 

Thoughts on Free Trade, with Reasons why 
Foreign Possessions, and All Duties on Importations, 
are Injurious to Nations. 

An Open Letter addressed ‘To the Friends of 
Mankind’ on the Advantages of Free Trade and the 
Benetits of Internal Propagation. 

Letters from Robert Fulton to the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Stanhope——These were intended 
for the press, and Lord Stanhope was asked in an 
accompanying note to forward them for publication. 
The volume now in preparation, to be 
entitled ‘ Life and Letters of Robert Fulton,’ 
will be produced by the Century Company 
of New York. 

A due acknowledgment of present owner- 
ship and of courtesy of use will accompany 
each reproduction. It is hoped that the 
collection, already of noteworthy value, 
may prove of international interest. 

ALICE CRARY. 

Matteawan, New York. 


BRANDENBURGH Hovse Sate.—Can any 
one direct me to a copy of the catalogue of 
the sale of Queen Caroline’s goods ? I have 
two large pictures bought by my grandfather 


That sailed with kingly pride, 
| Came shorn and shattered, Haco, | 
Through the foaming Pentland tide. 
ALEX, RUSSELL. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


FANNINGS OF CO. CLARE.—Who were the 
Fannings of co. Clare? I do not find the 
name in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide.’ 
There is a picture of the two Miss Fannings 
‘in the present Old Masters’ Exhibition 
| at Burlington House. W. Roserts. 


Wuite Ensicn.—Can any one tell me 
if it is incorrect to fly the white ensign on 
a church tower? If so, what is the proper 
flag to fly ?. Please give reasons and authori- 
ties. C. L. 
Carlton Club. 


BurIAL-PLacEes OF EMINENT ENGINEERS. 
| —Information is sought as to place of inter- 
ment of— 

1. George Robert Stephenson (ob. 1905: 
exact date ?). 

2. John Frederick Bateman (ob. 10 June, 
| 1889). 
_ 3. William Henry Barlow (ob. 12 Nov., 
| 1902). 


at the sale ; they are by Marlow, the well- 4. Sir John Coode (ob. 2 March, 1892). 
known painter of architectural subjects, Please reply direct. 
and we have always supposed that they were | T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


the two mentioned in a biography as his| Lancaster. 


1908. 
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ToweER oF Lonpon.—Can you tell me 
if any work containing documents from 
the old records of the Tower of London 
has been published, and, if so, where the 
work is to be found ? > Ds 


‘ CHATEAUBRIAND ON THE FRENCH CHA- 
RACTER.—From which of Chateaubriand’s 
work is the following definition of the 
French character taken: ‘‘ A présent dans 
les cieux, l’instant d’aprés dans l’abime ? ” 
It reminds one (though not necessarily a 
reminiscence) of Goethe’s well-known sen- 
tence expressing the conflict of Clirchen’s 
loving heart in ‘Egmont,’ Act IIT. (a drama 
first printed in 1787). ‘ Himmelhoch 
jauchzend-zum Tode betriibt.”’ 
H. Kress, 


ADMIRAL JOHN BazeEty.—I should be 
glad of any information as to the family 
or ancestry of John Bazely, Admiral R.N., 
who was born at Dover in 1740, and 
died in 1809. There is some account of 
him, with a portrait, in The Naval Chronicle, 
vol. xiv., for 1805. He took out a grant 
of arms, 6 Aug., 1784, to himself and tho 
descendants of his grandfather, James 
Bazely of Dover, gentleman, deceased 
(College of Arms, Grants, XV. 353). He 
had two sons: John Bazely, who became 
an admiral, and Henry Bazely, who was 
a captain R.N., both of whom left issue. 
The Admiral’s grandson Thomas Tyssen 
Bazely was a well-known Oxford man, 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose, and after- 
wards Rector of Poplar. His _ great- 


| with only the stars above me. The bee was fast 
| asleep in her silent hive, and the earth, robbed of 
|her furnace light that warms her, faced the 
| desolation of the void. The midwife toad uttered 
| that curious bell-like note which sounds so 
unearthly that it might well appertain to another 
planet.” 
Can the author have indited “ midnight,” 
| and have suffered a misprint ? 
St. 


CAVALIERS WITH PRINCE RUPERT AND 
Prince Mavrice.—After the failure of the 
royal cause, these princes commanded a 
fleet in the King’s interest, and afterwards 
in that of his son (Charles II.). They were 
for over two years in Holland, and after- 
wards sailed to the West Indies. Can you 
tell me where to find a list of the Cavaliers 
who accompanied the princes during this 
period, and also of those who were at St. 
Germains with the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards Charles II. ? A. C. WILLIs. 


‘Lane Lea,’ Sone.—The first 
verse is 
When I took my departure from Dublin sweet 
town, sir, 
For England’s old coast, the seas I did plough, 
And four weary days I was tossed up and down, sir, 


Like a quid of chewed hay in the mouth of a cow. 
Now afraid off the deck in the ocean to slip, sir, 

I clung like a cat fast hold for to keep. 

Around that big post that grows out of the ship, sir. 
Oh, sure I ne’er thought more to sing ‘ Lang o’ Lea.’ 


There are three more, and the last is :— 


Here’s long life to the moon for a fine honest crature 
That serves us for lamplight each night in the dark, 
When the sun only shines in the day which by 


grandson Henry Casson Barnes Bazely 
(1842-83) was well known to Oxford men 
a quarter of a century ago as a theological | 
coach and a constant preacher at the) 
Martyrs’ Memorial. In the grant of arms | 
above referred to it is stated that the 
Admiral and “his ancestors have resided 
for many generations in the county of | 
Kent.” Any genealogical particulars 
relating to the family of Bazely of Kent 
will be gratefully received. 
W. G. D. FLETCHER, F.S.A. 
Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


“THE MipwirE Toap.’’—Adjectives flung 
about at random or affixed without due 
skill are simply nauseous ; but an adjective 
aptly applied, how good is it! I wonder 


what the toad has done to be counted among 
the sisterhood of Sarah Gamp. Thus writes 
the author of ‘Letters from Catalonia,’ 
vol. ii. p. 774 :— 

“ To-night I went out into the country, to be 
alone with Spain. I stood in the silence of a garden 


nature 
Needs no light at all, as you all may remark. : 
But as for the moon—by my sowl I’ll be bound, sir, 
It would save the whole nation a vers many pounds 
To subscribe for to light us up all the year round, 
sir, 
Or may I ne’er sing more of ‘ Lang o’ Lea.’ 

Can any one tell me the author or history 
of this song, which was often sung in my 
family during the early half of last century 4 
The tune was an odd lilting measure. 


‘““THE WEED ”=ToBacco. —Can any of 
your readers kindly inform me when this 
phrase was first used ? J. WILLCOcK. 

Lerwick. 


CHURCHWARDENS APPOINTED BY Mayors. 
—The following passage in a note in The 
Western Morning News concerning some 
ancient privileges of certain Cornish towns 
reminds me that some time since I saw 
references to similar abnormal modes of 
appointment in the cases of Liskeard and 
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Bideford, though I am unable at present 
to refer to the printed records respecting 
them. Of Lostwithiel The Western Morning 
News of January 9 said :— 

* Another privilege of the Mayors of Lostwithiel 
is that of appointing (as representative of the whole 
people) the people’s warden at the parish church, 
and this right has been firmly held by all Mayors, 
whether Conformist or Nonconformist.” 

I find I have a note, made at the time 
of the last Easter vestries, that at Liskeard 
the second warden is known as the ‘‘Mayor’s 
Warden,” while at Bideford one warden is 
chosen by the lord of the manor. 

I should like to know how these varia- 
tions from the canonical or customary 
methods of election came about, and if 
other instances can be cited. 

WS. 


FRENCH REGIMENTS IN ENGLISH Pay.— 
I should be greatly obliged if any corre- 
spondent could give me historical notes 
concerning the émigrés or French royalist 
troops in English pay at the time of the 
French Revolution. 

The following is a list of these regiments 
which I find in Messrs. Lienhart and 
Humbert’s book ‘Les Uniformes de l Armée 
frangaise, Leipzig, M. Ruhl éditeur, 1906, 
vol. v. :— 

1. Infantry (regiments, battalions, or 
legions).—Dudresnay ; l’Hervilly or Royal 
Louis, d’ Hector or Royal Marine ; La Chatre 
or Loyal Emigrant; Béon; Périgord ; 
Rohan ; Salm; Damas ; Béthisy ; Loyal or 
Laval-Montmorency ; Mortemart ; Vioménil; 
Castries; Autichamp; Broglie; Houd; 
Waldstein ; Latour or Royal Liégeois ; Loyal 
Emigrant or Royal Emigrant ; Léningen. 

Corps styled ‘“chasseurs” or Sharp- 
shooters. — Hompesch; Hardy; York; 
Lowenstein. 

2. Cavalry (regiments or troops).—Some 
of these troops seem to have been attached 
to the infantry corps of the same name. 

Hussars.—Damas ; Béon ; Hompesch ; 
Choiseul; Rohan No. 1; Rohan No. 2; 
Salm; York. 

British Uhlans. 

3. Artillery (regiments or batteries).— 
Rothalier or Royal Artillery ; Horse Artillery 
attached to the Rohan Hussars; Horse 
Artillery attached to the Choiseul Hussars ; 
Horse Artillery attached to the Salm 
Hussars. 

4. Engineers.—Officers attached to the 
Quiberon corps ; Pioneers. 

Has any book been published on the 
subject: ? CHARLES NOUGUIER. 

La Vallée, Chateau Renard, Loiret, France. 


Bostock Coat or ArMs.—Can any reader 
inform me as to the coat of arms of the 
family of Bostock? The ‘Genealogical 
Guide’ gives several references to the 
family, but I have none of these works by 
me. To save time, an answer addressed 
to me direct would greatly oblige. 

(Dom) Basin WE tp, O.S.B. 


Fort Augustus, Scotland. 


GENEALOGICAL.—I desire any information 
about the following families :— 

1. Lee of Christchurch, Surrey. 

2. Davison of St. Mary’s in Carlisle. 

3. Bacon of Cyfartha. 

4. Sprott of the Marsh, Salop. 

5. Burfoot of Withingham, Kent. 

6. Turner of Erith. (Mrs.) Cope. 

Sulhamstead, nr. Reading. 


“THe Crayton Arms.”’—There is a 
public-house in Clayton Road, off West- 
minster Bridge Road, on the right from the 
bridge, bearing this sign. Can any one 
say whether these arms, undisplayed, are 
those of the famous Sir Robert Clayton, 
Lord Mayer of London 1680, who as Alder- 
man (?) founded the “ Old City of London 
Workhouse,” the first of its kind in the 
City ? There are engraved glass folding 
doors exhibiting what appears to be a Mayor 
of the time in his robes, bearing the City 
sword. Had Clayton a suburban residence 
here, upon the grounds of which Clayton. 
Street was built ? The only mention of 
the house in Dr. Montgomery’s ‘ History 
of Kennington’ (1889, p. 172) is that with 
regard to the body of a man found drowned 
in Kennington Creek, which was carried 
to ‘* The Clayton Arms” in Clayton Street. 
The tavern still bears a nice old-fashioned 
aspect, but O the departed je ne sais quoi! 
The arms of Sir Robert Clayton were Argent, 
a cross sable between four pellets. Crest, 
a leopard’s gamb erased and erect ar., grasp- 
ing a pellet. Mottoes, ‘‘ Virtus in actione 
consistit and “‘ Quid leone fortius.”” These 
arms, however, are nowhere in evidence 
outside the house. 

J. HoLDEN MacMIcHAEL, 


“Witty man, after drinking 
a lot of ale, said of it, ‘It’s nobbut ‘willy 


water,’ and not worth drinking.” He ex- 
plained to me that it was without head, 
body, or tail. He spoke as if ‘‘ willy water” 
was a term for poor ale-drink, and had 
evidently been accustomed to use the term. 
Where may I find a reference to “ Willy 


water” ? Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 
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Replies. 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 
(10 S. ix. 81.) 


THESE are days of progress ; and really it 
is high time that we should move with the 
age and accept a decent pronunciation of 
Latin. Our long refusal to do so and our 
absurd prejudices render us the laughing- 
stock of intelligent foreigners. 

We are told that ‘“‘ the countries of Europe 
and the United States of America” are 
places “over which the British Board of 
Education has no more control than the 
man in the moon.” Unfortunately, the 
converse is also the case; and though 
scholars in foreign countries and the United 
States have already adopted what is ab- 
surdly called reformed” pronuncia- 
tion, meaning thereby the pronunciation 
long ago accepted by all the leading teachers 
of philology, we still pretend to shut our 
eyes to all proved results, and wish to set 
up the ridiculous standard that every man 
shall please himself. 

Of course every philologist and every 
serious student of phonology accept such 
fundamental necessities as the use of the 
English sound of w for the Latin v, and the 
English sound of k for the Latin c before all 
vowels. Until these postulates are accepted, 
there is no possibility of explaining the 
phonology of the Romance languages, or of 
Celtic, or of Anglo-Saxon, or of Old High 
German ; or, indeed, of any language that 
has accepted the use of the Latin characters. 

Very elementary investigations will suffice 
for any one who is open to conviction ; but 
no argument whatever has the slightest 
chance with one who has_ preconceived 
ideas of his own. 

As to the w-sound of u, we may notice, 
in the first place, that the symbol v is 
mostly modern; the Latin verbum was 
written as werbum in most medieval MSS., 
precisely because w had remained as a 
symbol from the early days before the Latin 
u acquired the v-sound. The Latin werbum, 
by the way, is cognate with the English 
word ; and it is most interesting to find that 
English happens to be, at the present day, 
almost the only language which retains 
the original Indo-Germanic w. Even with 
our present pronunciation we still sound 
the Latin wv as w in the word suauwis, which 
is cognate with the English sweet. But the 


most interesting examples are the English 
words wall, wine, and wick (a town), borrowed 


from the Latin uallum, uinum, and uicus at 
so early a date that the Latin wu had its old 
sound. 

Welsh liked to prefix g to this Latin wu; 
hence the Welsh for uallum is gwal; the 
Welsh for winum is gwin; and the Welsh 
for wigilia is gwyl. 

As to the k-sound for c, of course the c 
was borrowed from Latin to indicate the 
k-sound, before all vowels, both in Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon. To this day, ci (pro- 
nounced key) is the Welsh for “dog” ; 
and Anglo-Saxon scribes, for several hundred 
years, went on writing ‘Cent’? under the 
impression that one of our counties was 
called Kent. 

That ¢ was hard before e and 7 is shown 
by so common a Latin word as ce-cidi. For 
this past tense was formed by reduplication ; 
and the sound reduplicated was the k- 
sound in cadere. No one (even if prejudiced) 
can believe that the Romans said sadere. 
As to Germany, see p. 83 of Brugmann’s 
‘Grundriss,’ 2nd ed., 1897: ‘‘C war auch 
vor e- und 7-Vocalen bis ins 5. Jahrh. n. 
Chr. k-Laut.”’ And this was eleven years 
ago! And in Prof. Wright’s translation of 
Brugmann’s first edition, printed in 1888, 
at p. 26 we find: “The c, in monuments 
written in Latin characters, must always 
be pronounced as k.”” And this was twenty 
years ago! Are we to stick in the mud for 
ever ? 

The truth is that the teaching to boys 
of the English pronunciation of Latin has 
become an insufferable nuisance. When 
I begin to teach students Anglo-Saxon 
grammar, I now have to waste the first hour 
in teaching them how Latin was pronounced, 
not by the English of the present day, but 
by the English of the days of Alfred and 
by the Romans themselves. 

WaALteR W. SKEAT. 


“*CaAMELIAN”’ (10 S. viii. 306, 394, 493). 
—If an additional remark may be allowed 
I should like to say that if Sr. SwirHIN 
had seen worn as many carnelian rings 
as I have seen (their colour, by the way, 
was a much deeper red than “ flesh-colour 
implies), and had heard the ordinary New 
England pronunciation of the word in 
familiar speech, with its “‘ unproducible 
slid r,’ as Kipling calls it—ca’nelian, as 
nearly as may be—easily become “ came- 
lian’’ in less instructed parlance, he would 
not have questioned the meaning of the 
word. And if he had ever known the 
secluded village life of the era of many of 
Miss Wilkins’s New England stories, he 
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would have understood that “‘ Aunt Com- 
fort’ could not have tolerated the wearing 
of any ring counterfeiting gold. 

IT have not made Aunt Comfort’s acquaint- 
ance except in St. SwITHIN’s quotations, 
but her name and her speech place her, 
and I have known many of her kin. She 
could no more have favoured a mock gold 
ornament than could Miss Matty, of pleasant 
Cranford memory. Miss Matty had longings 
for a picturesque turban that were thwarted 
by Mary Smith’s prosaic common sense 
about suitability; but can one imagine 
her desiring an imitation adornment? So 
in Aunt Comfort’. eyes carnelian was ad- 
missible because it was “real,” though 
cheap; while her estimate in the same 
adjective of ‘‘a real gold ring” was not 
meant to contrast it with a sham, but in- 
tended to emphasize its considerable value, 
as everybody about her would understand. 

As I knew the address of Miss Wilkins, 
now Mrs. Freeman, I wrote to her after 
reading St. SwirH1n’s last communication, 
asking her to settle the point; but my 
letter was unfortunately timed, for she 
had gone to friends in New England, where, 
as I now learn, she is ill. 

Will Sr. SwiTHIN permit me to ask, 
with all respect and courtesy, whether his 
recollection of the word heard in childhood 
may be, perhaps, not quite like the real 
word ? It is a common experience to find 
childish memories differing from the real 
occurrences, and the remembrance of a 
sound, forgotten for years until revived by 
chance association, seems specially liable 
to such perversion. But if he is confident 
of the identification, it must follow either 
that the nurse stumbled upon a word not 
having the meaning she gave to it, or that 
St. SwirHrn alone recalls a name elsewhere 
forgotten, for I am sure that no New England 
woman ever wore a “camelian’”’ ring with 
the belief that it resembled a gold one. 

MCL: 

New York. 

[See ante, p. 124.]; 


“Cur His stick’’=“‘ HooKep (10 
8. viii. 348).—* To take his hook” and to 


hook it” are common forms of speech in 
Lincolnshire. There is a story, which I 


believe to be true, that a good many years 
ago, when some prisoners were being tried 
at Lincoln Assizes for a riot at Crowle Wharf, 
in the Isle of Axholme, one of the witnesses 
gave evidence that a prisoner, who had been 
a prominent actor in the affray, said to him, 
“Pve done my do noo; I shall tak my hook 


an’ go ower Owese into Yerksheer.” At 
this point the judge intervened, asking what 
hook was meant, as no such implement 
had been mentioned in the previous evidence, 
Com. Linc. 


‘LaDy or THE LAKE’: ALLUSIONS (10 
S. ix. 8).—There has been on two occasions 
a discussion in your pages as to what plant 
Sir Walter Scott meant by the “ Idean 
vine,” but no safe solution of the difficulty 
seems to have been reached (see 4 S. i. 
277, 303, 379; 5 S. ii. 365, 497). Dr. 
Hooker and Mr. William Howell believed it 
to be the Vaccinium vitis Idea. The 
V. vitis Idea, we are told, is a low-growing 
plant; but what the Lady of the Lake 
trained over her portico must have been a 
climber. ASTARTE. 


It is uncertain what Scott meant by 
“Tdeean vine.” It is usually said that the 
red whortleberry, of which the scientific 
name is Vaccinium vitis Idea, is intended, 
but this is not a climbing plant. 

The foxglove, on account of its gaudy 
colours, suggests pride, and the (deadly) 
nightshade, being poisonous, suggests punish- 
ment; but the reference is slightly far- 
fetched. A. GARDINER. 


‘‘Tdean’’ because, Mount Ida being the 
seat of the worship of Cybele (or the earth, 
as the source of all blessings), probably the 
vine was cultivated on its fruitful slopes, 
especially since the worship of the “ Mother 
of the Gods” was of “a wild and enthusi- 
astic character.’ Paris was the ‘ Idan 
judge.”’ 

One of the favourite plants whose juices 
the witches infused into the baleful draughts 
prepared for their enemies was the moon- 
shade or “deadly” nightshade. Lord 
Verulam, says Brand, tells us that the oint- 
ment that witches use is reported to be 
made, among other ingredients, of henbane, 
hemlock, mandrake, and nightshade (‘Anti- 
quities, ed. Ellis, 1855, vol. iii. p. 9). The 
foxglove also holds a deadly poison in its 
exquisite caplike cups, and Henderson in 
his ‘ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties’ 
says that it was in high favour with the 
witches, who used to decorate their fingers 
with its largest bells, thence called ‘‘ witches’ 
thimbles.”’ However, it is, on the other 
hand, associated with the fairies or the 
“good people,’ bearing in Cheshire the 
pretty name of “fairy petticoats.” It 
has also many other folk-names suggested 
by both the digital and bell-like formation 
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of the cups. See further ‘Flowers and 
Flower-Lore, by the Rev. H. Friend, 1884. 
J. MacMIcHaet. 


The grape might possibly be an ‘ Idean 
vine”’ from its association with Ganymede, 
whom Ovid calls Jdeus puer; but that 
supposition is hardly tenable for a Northern 
latitude. May not Ellen’s ‘“‘Idean vine” 
perhaps be the myrtle, called a “vine” 
by poetic licence, since it was used for 
wreaths, and because the rime required it ? 
The myrtle was sacred to Aphrodite, who 
was one of the contestants designated by 
Spenser as “th’ ladies,’ whose 
disagreement was settled in her favour on 
Mount Ida (‘F. Q., II. vii. 54). The 
‘twining’? was, of course, only of the 
imagined vine. To the couplet 

Nightshade and foxglove side by side, 

Emblems of punishment and pride, 
I have a note (carelessly left uncredited) 
that when asked what this meant, Sir Walter 
answered to the effect that ‘‘ poets were 
apt to write many things that had no par- 
ticular meaning.” Still, it is possible to 
get at some meaning. The nightshade 
was a deadly herb used by witches in their 
harmful philtres. A‘ Nomenclator’ of 1585 
calls it ‘* banewoort”’?; and under its old 
English name of “dwale,’ the ‘ Promp- 
torlum’ gives as one synonym WMorella 
mortifera. eats in the ‘Ode on Melancholy’ 
called it the “ruby grape of Proserpine.” 
So, poetically, it may easily be the ‘‘ emblem 
of punishment.” 

The foxglove is in some places “the 
fairies’ gloves’’?; in French it is named 
“gantilée”’ and “‘ gants de Notre Dame,” 
and in several ways has a sufficient touch 
of aristocratic association to make “‘ emblem 
of pride’ not too inapt a posy for it. 

M. 


C. L. 
New York. 


WINTER: ITS PROCLAMATION (10 S. ix. 
29).—In the ‘Statistical Account of Scot- 
land’ (xii. 459) the minister of Kirkmichael, 
in Banffshire, tells us that the appearance 
of the first three days of winter is observed 
in verses thus translated from the Gaelic: 
“Dark, lurid, and stormy, the first three 
days of winter; whoever would despair of 


‘the cattle, I would not till summer.” See 


Brand’s ‘ Antiquities’ (Bohn, 1853), vol. i. 
p. 394. J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


CoLERIDGE ItTEms (10 S. ix. 63).—In his 
note concerning Lamb’s epistolary criticisms 
of the ‘ Religious Musings’ of 1796 Mr. 


Rocers REEs gives a partial, and therefore 
possibly misleading, account of the early 
textual history of the poem. Had he 
looked at the editio princeps, MR. REES 
would have found there the very line 
(1. 394, p. 165, ‘ Poems, 1796) which he 
italicizes as an autograph addition found 
in the poet’s own copy of ed. 1797. In 
fact, the line in question is not, as Mr. 
REES would seem to imply, an addition 
made subsequently to 28 Oct., 1797—the 
date on which the second edition of the 
‘Poems’ was published—but is part and 
parcel of the editio princeps of 1796. 

Again, Lamb’s criticisms deal with this 
text of 1796, in which the line occurs, 
and where, consequently, the lines quoted 
by Mr. REEs, 

and he of mortal kind 

Wisest, he first who mark’d the ideal tribes 

Up the fine fibres thro’ the sentient brain, 
have not an “‘ indeterminate ending.” 

To explain the reference in Lamb’s second 
observation printed in his note Mr. REEs 
should have quoted Il. 395-8 of the text 
of 1796 :— 

Lo! Priestley there, Patriot, and Saint, and Sage, 

Whom that my fleshly eye hath never seen 

A childish pang of impotent regret 

Hath thrilld my heart. 

The volume edited by the late J. Dykes 
Campbell, with preface and notes by W. 
Hale White, and published by Messrs. 
Archibald Constable & Co. in 1899, entitled 
‘Coleridge’s Poems: a Facsimile Repro- 
duction of the Proofs and MSS. of some 
of the Poems,’ supplies ample proof that 
the early textual history of the * Religious 
Musings,’ including that of Mr. ReEEs’s 
supposed new line, was known to Dykes 
Campbell; and a glance at Pickering’s 
1877 edition of the ‘ Poems,’ vol. i. pp. 88- 
109, will show that the same was known 
to the late R. H. Shepherd. 

Coleridge’s proposed substitution of days 
for years (1. 378, ed. 1797), reported by Mr. 
REEs, does not appear in the text of 1803, 
nor, so far as 1 . now, in any subsequent. 
edition. R. A. Ports. 


Mr. REEs has, I think, too hastily assumed 
that Lamb’s critical faculty was at fault 
in his having overlooked, as he concludes, 
the indeterminate ending of the lines refer- 
ring to David Hartley in Coleridge’s ‘ Re- 
ligious Musings. As a matter of fact, 


‘the first edition of ‘Poems on Various 


Subjects’ contains just those emendations 
which Mr. Rees has discovered in Cole- 
ridge’s autograph in the sccond edition, 
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from the sentient brain.” Here is the 
reading :— 
and he of mortal kind 
Wisest, he first who mark’d the ideal tribes 

Down the fine fibres from the sentient brain, 

Roll subtly-surging. Pressing on his steps, 

Lo! Priestley there, Patriot, and Saint, and Sage. 
The omission from the second edition of 
the line beginning “ Roll subtly-surging’’ 
was in all probability due to a printer’s 
error. 


and published in 1803, the missing words 


reappear, though slightly changed, ‘ Pass | 
in fine surges’ being substituted for ‘ Roll | 


subtly-surging.”’ 
That Lamb should not have noticed 
Coleridge’s inaccuracy in mental physiology 


is not matter for surprise, for years later, | 


he confessed to his readers, in The London 
Magazine, that ‘in everything that relates 
to science he was a whole Encyclopedia 
behind the rest of the world.” 

S. Burrerwortu. 


Secret Lancuaces (10 S. viii. 190).— 
If Mr. Curtis wishes references to Shelta, 
the latest are Nos. 1 and 2 of the new series 
of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 

ALEX. RuSSELL, M.A. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


“Vin Gris” (10 8S. ix. 30).—According 
to the dictionaries of Landais and Chambaud, 
“‘vin gris”? means “ vin fort paillet,’’ which 
means wine with very little colour or very 
pale. 
or used to be, called 
neither is white port’? white. Chambaud, 
s.v. ‘Gris, gives “Gris tanné, Gris de 
Minime, Puke colour”; ‘ Verd-de gris, 
verdegrease”?; ‘“Cassonade grise, Brown 
sugar.” 


Pliny speaks of black wine, e.g., ‘ Hist. | 


Nat., xxiii. 24, about the middle of the 
chapter. 

The dark-red wine of Cyprus is called 
mavro, z.e., black (wine). I have before me 


a letter of some years ago, written by a’ 


Greek Cypriot in English, advising me of 
the dispatch of ‘‘ two casks of black wine 
of Messrs. Ch. Haggipavlu.” 

“ ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


** Vin gris’’ is pale wine (‘‘ fort paillet’’), 
2.e., not highly coloured. But if such a wine 
is of a more intoxicating character than 
other wines, which does not seem likely, it 


In the third edition of the ‘ Poems,’ | 
which was seen through the press by Lamb, | 


Sherry is not white, although it is, | 
“white wine”; 


| peu gris, mean to be tipsy. 
| J. HotrpeN MacMicwHaet. 


FIELDING’s GRAVE (10 S. ix. 49).—The 
lines are from Mr. Austin Dobson’s poem 
-on Henry Fielding. A friend has kindly 
‘looked up for me the exact reference, p. 312 
‘in the 1897 edition of the collected poems, 
' the full quotation is 

That ‘neath the green Estrella trees, 

No artist merely, but a Man, 

Wrought on our noblest island-plan, 

Sleeps with the alien Portuguese. 
It is worth one’s while to turn to the passage 
two-thirds through the seventh chapter 
of Mr. Dobson’s ‘ Fielding’ in the “‘ English 
Men of Letters’? beginning with the words 
‘* He was buried on the hillside.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


VocaBULARY OF PEASANT (10 S. viii. 506). 
,—Max Miiller often made very sweeping 
statements without troubling to prove them. 
Thus he ridiculed the natural view that the 
‘imitation of sounds must have played an 
important part in the formation of language 
the name of “ Bauwautheorie” ; but 
of course it has not lost one iota of its truth 
for all my learned countryman’s banter. 
I quite agree with Mr. Percy Maytaw’s 
/opinion. The vocabulary of the farmer 
‘and the handicraftsman is, as far as their 
‘trades are concerned, bewilderingly rich ; 
it is only ignorance which makes the so- 
called well-educated think it poor. 

G. KRUEGER. 


Berlin. 


FIDE SED CUI VIDE”’: Baunustus (10 
ix. 70).—The writer's name should _ be 
Bauhusius. Bernardus Bauhusius (Bauhuis) 
| was a Jesuit (born at Antwerp, 1575; d. 1619). 
Cui fidendum. 
| Nec omnibus, nee nemini : 
| Fide, sed cui, vide, 

‘is No. 48 of Lib. I. of his ‘ Epigrammata’ 
(p. 18 of the 1634 edition of ‘ Bernardi 
Bavhvsii et Baldvini Cabillavi e Soc. Jesv 
_Epigrammata’ and ‘Caroli Malapertii ex 
eadem Soc. Poemata’). Nineteen of Bau- 
husius’s epigrams are given in the second 
part of Nicolas Mercier’s ‘ De Conscribendo 
Epigrammate’ (Paris, 1653). The most 
extraordinary things in Bauhusius are the 
two hexameters (Ep. ii. 74, 75) of the class 
called Proteus (seo J. C. Scaliger, ‘ Poetice,’ 
|ii. cap. 30). The words in the first of these, 
addressed to the Virgin Mary, 

Tot tibi sunt dotes, Virgo, quot sidera celo, 
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could, according to their author, be arranged 
in 1,022 ways without impairing the sense 
or metre ; while of the second line or poem, 
Rex, Dux, Sol, Lex, Lux, Fons, Spes, Pax, Mons, 
Petra, Christus, 

ho asserted hat no fewer than 3,628,800 
varieties could be formed. Erycius Pute- 
anus (Henri Dupuy) actually published 
a book containing the 1,022 varieties of 
the former line (‘Eryci Pvteani Pietatis 
Thavmata in Bernardi Bavhvsi é Societate 
Jesv Protevm Parthenivm...., Antv., 1617); 
but it was left for a mathematician to stretch 
the number to 3,376. 

Employment of this kind is a cheery 
remedy proposed by Burton for gentlemen 
disposed to melancholy :— 

“And rather then do nothing, vary a verse a 
thousand waies with Putean, so torturing his wits, 
or as Rainnerus of Luneburge, 2,150 times in his 
‘Proteus Poeticus,’ or Scealiger, Chrysolithus, 
Cleppisius, and others have in like sort done.”— 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,’ II. ii. iv. pp. 285-6, 
6th ed., 1651. 

It would indeed be a case of kill or cure. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


A short account of Bernardus Bauhusius 
is given in Foppens’s ‘ Bibliotheca Belgica’ 
(1739), i. 134. He was a Jesuit priest of 
Antwerp, and was noted especially for his 
memory. He was much admired as a 
preacher at St. Michael’s, Louvain, and 
elsewhere. He died at Antwerp in the 
houss of his Order, November, 1619. His 
epigrams were very popular in the seven- 
teenth century. Issuing from the Plantin 
press in 1615, they reached a second edition 
in 1619. The Bodleian has a copy printed 
at Antwerp in 1634. My own copy has the 
imprint Ingolstadii, 1678. In this edition 
the five books of epigrams fill 128 pages 8vo. 
The epigram quoted by Mr. Prerpornt is 
in Book I. on p. 19. Perhaps the one next 
before it is still better :— 

Tacere. 
Dicendiars magna est, major, mihi crede, Tacendi: 
Mille Loqui docuere artes, sed nulla Tacere. 
Bernard Bauhusius had a brother Gilbert, 
a Carthusian professed at Louvain, the 
author of a tract in the vernacular, ‘ De 
Perfectione Religiosa.’ C. DEEDES. 


See the ‘ Biographie Universclle’ for an 
account of Bahusius or Bauhuts. 
Howarp &. PEearson. 


“Anon ” (10 S. i. 246, 337; v. 274, 454, 
496; vii. 136).—Thackeray, in using this 
particle with a past reference in the sense 


| 


135 
of ‘“erewhile” or little ago,” has 
the support of Sir Walter Scott in at 


least one instance. This is in the striking 
interview between Louis XI. and Oliver 
Dain, reported with characteristic vigour 
and impressiveness in the twelfth chapter 
of ‘Quentin Durward.’ The point under 
discussion is the future of the youthful and 
fair Countess of Croye, whose fortunes the 
wily tonsor at one stage darkly hints that 
one like himself might fitly share. Pre- 
sently the King indicates his preference for 
the Wild Boar of Ardennes, which draws 
from his astute interlocutor the assertion 
that, “saving in a little outward show of 
gallantry, Tristan, the Provost-Marshal, 
were the more proper bridegroom of the 
two.” This gives Louis an opportunity 
which he at once sternly utilizes. ‘‘ Anon,” 
says he, “ thou didst propose Master Oliver 
the barber; but friend Oliver and Gossip 
Tristan, though excellent men in the way 
of counsel and execution, are not the 
stuff that men make Counts of.’ Scott, 
as well as Thackeray, knew the correct 
meaning and application of “ Anon,” and 
it is curiously interesting to find him 
placing it as he does in this passage. 
THomAsS BAYNE. 


THe Treaty oF Titsir: Coin A. 
MACKENZIE (10 S. viii. 469, 510; ix. 31, 96). 
—lIlIness has prevented my replying to Sir 
Harry B. Potann’s communications at the 
second and third references. 

The story which the Rev. E. C. Mac- 
KENZIE relates has frequently been heard of 
before, but has never been sufficiently in- 
vestigated. 

Dr. Holland Rose no doubt went to con- 
siderable trouble to verify the story, but 
came to the conclusion that it had better 
not enter into the realms of serious history, 
and that the capture of the Danish fleet 
must be ascribed to deeper reasons. 

Alison, on the other hand, repeatedly 
states in his ‘ History of the French Revolu- 
tion’ that the secret was undoubtedly 
obtained at an early date by the British 
Government, and certainly the King’s 
Speech of 21 Jan., 1808, which he quotes, 
gives clear indications that the Cabinet were 
in possession of information. of vital import- 
ance. In the fourth edition, vol. vi. p. 334, 
he says the secret was obtained through 
the Count d’Antraigues, the noted secret 
agent. This, however, is quite wrong, as this 
person was in England at the time of the 
treaty, having left Russia in disgrace. The 


quotations in Alison appear in chaps. xlvii. 
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and xlviii. I see the same mistake occurs 
in ‘Mémoires d’un Homme d’Etat’ (ix. 
431). 

Bat to return to the Mackenzie story. 
Dr. Holland Rose has given in his article 
in The Historical Review, October, 1901, the 
full text of Mackenzie's letter to his chief 
Lord Leveson Gower, our ambassador to 
the Russian Court. It is dated 23 June, 
1807, from Thuload, and mentions amongst 
other things that his reception by General 
Bennigsen ‘* was at once courteous and kind,” 
and that he received a general invitation to 
dinner. The General was just then nursing 
his anger at being slighted by his Emperor 
following the failure at Friedland, and was 
also in fear of being superseded. 

Who was this Bennigsen ? One of the 
conspirators in the murder of his own 
Emperor Paul, if not the actual perpetrator. 
Was he a man of such clean morals that 
he would refuse to assist an English secret 
agent to try to gain access to the raft to 
overhear the conversation ? Furthermore, 
Bennigsen had served for five years in the 
armies of George II., and some old feeling 
for England might have prompted him to 
assist a Government under which he once 
served as an officer. Now from all accounts, 
Bennigsen himself was on the raft. What 
was easier ? By Bennigsen’s very presence 
on the raft, Mackenzie would be sure to 
be so placed as to overhear everything. 

With reference to the ridicule which Sir 
Harry Poranpd heaps on the story of 
changing into the uniform of a Cossack, 
I beg to call his attention to ‘ Life of Sir 
Robert Wilson,’ vol. ii. p. 304, where he 
will see that this well-known officer changed 
into the uniform of a Cossack, and, in 
company with Mr. Mildmay, visited the 
whole French camp under the very eyes of 
Napoleon and the whole of his staff, without 
being recognized. We have generals living 
now who have frequently deceived the 
enemy by suitable disguises in Egypt, the 
Soudan, and in India. 

As to the clothes fitting Mackenzie, I 
humbly suggest that no secret-service agent 
could ever have entered into a more perilous 
adventure and not taken every possible 
precaution against being detected. Neither 
can it be assumed that after nearly two 
years of warfare, closing at this period with 
virtually a “sauve qui peut,’ soldiers 
could have been found at an hour’s notice 


with their full review equipment and un- | 
No, however critical the family, being somewhat ashamed of the 


tarnished uniforms. 


| have detected the mistakes, if any, in the 
Cossack’s uniform, when, according to 
Bourrienne, his own French troops durin 
that campaign were dressed in a motley of 
remarkable uniforms, of different patterns, 
shades, and shapes. Sir Harry Poranp 
investigates the story with a legal mind; 
but why does he leave circumstantial evi- 
dence out of the case ? 

The letter I refer to is dated 23 June; 
the treaty is on the 25th ; Mackenzie leaves 
that same evening for Memel, and next day 
for London, with a dispatch from Leveson 
Gower to Canning. He reaches London on 
23 July, and three days later the order is 
given to the fleet. Dr. Rose himself says 
that there is good reason for supposing that 
the interview Canning had with Mackenzie 
precipitated matters. 

Besides all these striking dates, one must 
also look at the reasons for sending Mac- 
kenzie. Why send him to Canning if only 
to report some rumours? The evidence 
which Mackenzie possessed was much too 
precious to place in a letter, with all the 
chances of that letter being lost or stolen. 

Furthermore, Mackenzie was one of Lord 
Hutchinson’s Secret Mission party, of which 
Sir Robert Wilson and Mildmay formed part. 
As to the reward, no one has ever heard of the 
publication of any distribution of rewards 
to the secret service. Of one thing I am 
certain, and that is that Mackenzie died a 
wealthy man. 

As Srr Harry Poranpd doubts this 
Mackenzie being the one referred to as 
present at the Morlaix Conference, I quote 
in full the obituary notice from *‘ The Annual 
Register’ of 1851 

“9nd Nov., 1851. Hyde Park Place, W., aged 73, 
Colin Alexander Mackenzie was sent over in 181) 
to Morlaix to negotiate an exchange of prisoners 
with Napoleon; the mission failed. After the 
peace he presided for several years over the com- 
mission for the investigation of British claims on 
the French Government, and shortly after the 
closing of that office in 1828 was sent to Portugal to 
adjust some political differences. He has bequeathed 
funds to found a museum at Dingwall, N.B., in 
which his valuable pictures and works of art 
and a considerable portion of his library will be 
deposited.” 

Lastly, I must mention that Mr. Oscar 
Browning in Hist. Rev., Jan., 1902, says 
that some years ago General R. Mackenzie, 
R.A., told him that it was a tradition in the 
family that his grandfather had brought to 
the British Government the news of the 
secret articles of the treaty. He said that 


Napoleon might have been, he could not | transaction, had always kept it a secret, 
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and that he was now telling a stranger for 
the first time. 

Miss Disbrowe, in her book ‘ Old Days of 
Diplomacy’ attributes the finding out of 
the secret to the English knight, meaning, 
no doubt, Sir Robert Wilson, who was on 
the spot. 

I am also told that a book printed in 
Berlin in the early thirties had an account 
of the affair ; but I have never been able to 
put my hand on it. 

“Nothing but cold facts can make up this 
story; nothing but letters and memoirs 
can help to build it up. Bennigsen, we are 
told, left memoirs, not to be opened till 
fifty years after his death. That period has 
long since elapsed. Can those memoirs be 
traced ? Would our Foreign Office permit 
an inspection of the papers referring to 
1807? The truth might then be revealed, 
and Mackenzie's story authenticated. 

W. H. Coox. 


Orchard House, Hampton-on-Thames. 


“Prize”? : ITs History (10 S. ix. 87).— 
On 4 June, 1793, a musical entertainment 
was produced at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
entitled ‘ The Prize of Industry,’ the adver- 
tiseoment describing it as 
“Taken from a Fete given in Oxfordshire for the 
encouragement of industry amongst the Villagers ; 
and introducing the Spinning for the Prize Medal.” 
The word “ prize” does not occur in the 
words of the entertainment, but is found 
only in the title (‘Sadler's Wells Collec- 
tions,’ ii. 167, 140-3). 

In the same year there was a farce in two 
acts produced called ‘The Prize; or, 
2, 5, 3, 8, of a totally different character, 
which may be gathered from the title. 
The copy in the British Museum gives no 
indication as to time or place of production ; 
there is no author’s name, but the music 
was by Storace. The lines to the final 
air and chorus are as follows :— 

The changeling’s fate we ’ve set to view, 
Our own depends alone on you; 
To-night, if we your smiles obtain, 
We draw the Prize we sought to gain. 
With anxious hearts we look about 
To see if Prize or Blank come out ; 
More vain of you than fortune kind, 
Since you can see, and she is blind. 
There was a pamphlet published in 1796, 


by Chandler, with a long title of ‘ Verses | 
....to the Prince of Wales, to which the 


following advertisement is prefixed :— 

“His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales Having 
been graciously pleased to signify his Intention of 
giving annually Prizes of Gold and Silver Medals, 


or Composition and Elocution, to the Scholars and 


Commoners of Winchester College, the following 
verses were by them addressed to his Royal 
Highness.” 

AYEAHR. 


Cowper’s ‘ Tirocinium’ supplies, I think, 
such an example as Dr. Murray requires, 
in the lines 

Boys, once on fire with that contentious zeal, 

Feel all the rage that female rivals feel ; 

The prize of beauty in a woman’s eyes 

Not frighter than in theirs the scholar’s prize. 
The dedication of the poem, ‘To the Rev. 
William Cawthorne Unwin,” is dated 1784. 

JARRATT. 


WaREHAM, Dorset (10 S. viii. 209).— 
May I supplement the editorial note at 
the above reference by referring your corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Frances Patmer, to the 
principal or standard authority on Dorset 
topography, namely, Hutchins’s * History 
of Dorset,’ where at p. 87 of vol. i. of the 
third and last edition she will find an account 
of the priory near St. Mary’s Church. 

In an account of the walls and earthworks 
at p. 94 they are stated to have been 
“thrown up by the Danes about 876, when they 
fixed their quarters there for a year, and were 
attacked by King Alfred.” 

The only reference to a chapel of St. 

Thomas & Becket in St. Mary’s Church 
is contained in a short statement at p. 113 
that 
“in a will, 1404, mention is made of a chapel of 
Thomas a Becket in this church ; but it is uncertain 
to which chapel it referred.” 
It would seem from a former reference 
that there were two chapels in St. Mary’s, 
one over the other. J. 8. Upatn, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


G. Autp: LonponN BooKSELLERS AND 
LisHERS (10 8S. ix. 89).—Mr. Thomas 
Smith was a bookseller in Stationers’ Court 
in 1800. He was the founder, editor, and 
publisher of The Evangelist Magazine. See 
Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of Printers and 
Printing,’ p. 805, 8vo, London, 1839. This 
book is most useful, as it has an exhaustive 
‘index of names of printers, booksellers, 
-and publishers mentioned in the body of 
the volume. Mr. H. G. Bohn issued a new 
edition in 1842 under the title of * The 
| Encyclopedia of Literary and Typographical 
Anecdote,’ in which details were, I believe, 
brought up to date. 

I find various publications of a religious 
'character Printed for T. Williams, Sta- 
tioners’ Court,” in Bent’s ‘ List of New 
| Publications,’ August, 1802. 

Wma. H. PEEt. 
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Some time ago I commenced a list of 
printers, publishers, and booksellers with a 
view to publication, but have had to lay 
it aside for a time, owing to its exacting 
nature and pressure of other work. The 
MS., however, at present contains over 
twenty thousand entries. G. Auld’s name, 
so spelt, does not occur in my list ; but there 
are several spelt Allde or Alde, of which 
it may be a variation. I have records of— 

Allde (John), printer, ‘‘ at the Long Shop adioyn- 
ing unto Saint Mildred’s Church in the Pultrie” 
(Poultry), 1560. 

Allde (Edward), 1570-1626, at same 
address. 

Allde (Elizabeth), printer and publisher, 1630-33. 

Allde (G.), printer, 1620. (The Christian initial 
may be a misprint.) 

Allde (widow of John), publisher, 1590. 

Judging by the details given, I should 
think the tract belongs to the eighteenth 
century or later, as partnerships were ex- 
tremely rare before then. If your corre- 
spondent will send me the tract for inspection, 
I can probably give him the date approxi- 
mately. Wn. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


printer, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Shakespeares Warwickshire Contemporaries. By 
C. C. Stopes. (Stratford-upon-Avon, Shakespeare 
Head Press.) 

WE have had a great deal of inferential biography 

in modern times concerning Shakespeare, founded 

generally on a fresh twist given to familiar and 

overworked facts. Mrs. Stopes’s work, as befits a 

book proceeding from the new press which soe 

duced recently the fine and scholarly ‘Stratford 

Town Shakespeare,’ is full of important and original 

matter, founded on vigorous and unceasing study of 

those MS. records which the ordinary writer has 
neither the knowledge nor the patience to investi- 
gate, the search through dreary tracts of registers 
often yielding nothing of moment. The present 
volume may fairly claim to be a new book, the edition 
on which it is founded having been long inacces- 
sible, and improved by many corrections and addi- 
tions. There is, for instance, a new chapter on 

Drayton. Others are concerned with three members 

of the Lucy family; Dr. John Hall, Shakespeare’s 

son-in-law ; ‘The Cloptons,’ ‘The Throckmortons,’ 

‘The Clergy of Stratford,’ and ‘ The Schoolmasters.’ 
George Quiney, who married Judith Shakespeare, 

was both schoolmaster and assistant minister in 

1620. Dr. Hall treated him and spoke of him as 

“of a good wit, expert in tongues, and very 

learned.” The Rev. John Marshall, of Bishopton, 

had a library, which sutticiently disproves the 


statement of Halliwell-Phillipps that Stratford was | 


a ‘**bookless neighbourhood”; but perhaps the 


most remarkable fact brought out by Mrs. Stopes 
as to the educational standards of the district is 
that the schoolmaster of Stratford Grammar School 
had by charter 20/. a year :— 


| “Tt was also arranged that he should be allowed 

' to receive another twenty pounds if he could get 
it. Now, as the ordinary head masters of the time, 
such as the master of Eton, had only ten pounds a 
year, we may assume Stratford was regarded by 
‘clerks’ as a prize, and that it could always com- 
mand the best men. This must not be forgotten in 
the estimation of the possibilities of Shakespeare's 
education, usually so scornfully made light of by 
his traducers.” 


Mrs. Stopes conjectures that Thomas Jenkins, 
master abou’ 1577, was unpopular on account of a 
strong Welsh accent, which may have been repro- 
duced in the character of ‘* Sir Hugh Evans.” This 
seems to us conjecture on a very slender basis. 
There appear to have been abundant quarrels about 
the schoolmasters, but their ability is clearly 
testified. 
Dr. Hall’s cases of patients he attended to are: 
reserved, and offer some curious information. 
Nothing is, however, said of the case which would 
have interested us most—Shakespeare’s death after 
the drinking bout alleged to have taken place by 
a later gossip. Mrs. Stopes thinks that Drayton, 
who was of the party, was possibly *‘ labouring of a 
tertian,” which Dr. Hall relieved, he records, by 
**Syrup of Violets.” 
Bartholomew Griffin, who died in 1602, and was 
buried at Coventry, had one of his sonnets repro- 
| duced, with alteration, in ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 
| and ascribed to Shakespeare. Mrs. Stopes has in The 
| Athenwum pointed out the difficulties attached to 
the great poet’s biography and connexions on 
account of the existence of other William Shake- 
speares, of whom she has discovered about a score. 

There are few books of this sort which do not 
refer to our own columns, and we find (p. 179) the 
_interesting suggestion that the Mr. Boles who 
_ would have had Dr. Hall’s MSS. left to him if he 
had been present, was possibly the eccentric rector 
of Whitnash, near Stratford, who wrote epitaphs, 
and set his own up in the church while he was 
living. This fact is from 5th S. vii. 287, a reference 
of which Mrs. Stopes omits the volume. The 
epitaph itself was printed in ‘N. & Q.’ so long ago: 
as 1856 (2 S. i. 429). 

In dealing with the Lucy family and the supposed 
satire of Sir Thomas in the character of Justice 
Shallow various points are suggested which may 
modify the current view of Shakespearians. Only 
in the Folio of 1623 does the allusion to the coat of 
arms occur. It is unknown to the Quarto editions 
of 1602 and 1619. Sir Thomas died in 1600. ‘*Can 
we imagine,” says our author, ‘* Shakespeare base: 
enough to wait to take his revenge until after a man 
was dead?”  Lucy’s deer park was in Worcester- 
shire, not in the neighbourhood of Stratford. 
There is much more on the point, which Mrs. Stopes 

| has developed in the Fortniyht/y for February, 1903. 

There are many other details full of suggestion 
| for the student of our greatest poet. This book, in 
| fact, does the important service of showing us what 
| sort of men his contemporaries and neighbours 
| were, and under what conditions they lived. We 
hope it will lead to further discoveries. It is, at 
any rate, indispensable to all serious students of 
Shakespeare. 


The Hewsons of Finuge, Kerry, Ireland, of Royal 
Descent, by John Hewetson, is a pamphlet which is 
further described as an excerpt from the ‘ Memoirs 

| of the House of Hewetson or Hewson of Ireland.” 


, 1908. 
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The family is certainly one of exceptional interest, 
for its members were prominent In many ways: | 
they have good looks and good works to their | 
credit, and scholarship, which we regard as of more | 
value than royal descent. | 

The account opens with the ‘ Blazon of Arms and | 
Livery,’ and various members of the stock are then | 
recorded, including Whiteboy Hewetson,” who | 
was so named from suppressing the Whiteboy 
insurrection in the eighteenth century. Mr. Hewet- 
son, the family genealogist, is his great-grandson. 
E. John Hewson of the Kerry branch of the family 
was known as the ‘‘ Rich Foreigner,” having come 
from the next county of Limerick about 1730. The 
Rev. Robert Hewetson (1764-1827) was chaplain on 
board H.M.S. Neptune, a Trafalgar ship. Maurice 
Hewson, born 1786, supplied Marryat with the 
materials for ‘Peter Simple,’ being captured twice 
by the French, and contined in a fortress for five 
years. William Hewetson, also born 1786, chart- 
ered at his own expense a vessel to bring a cargo of 
Indian corn to Ireland during the Irish potato 
famine of 1847, and was offered a knighthood, 
which he declined. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Herr Martin BresLaver, of Unter den Linden 
in Berlin, sends us ‘ Documente friihen deutschen 
Lebens: Erste Reihe: Das deutsche Lied, geist- 
lich u. weltlich, bis zum 18" Jahrhundert,’ a cata- 
logue published at 8 marks. It is well worth the 
money, for it is a valuable work of reference with 
no fewer than four indexes, ample bibliographical 
information, and illustrations of many of the prin- 
cipal title-pages. The publisher explains in a pre- 
face that pe Biltz (1830-1901), whose portrait is 
the frontispiece, was a specialist in the hymnology 
of the Retormation and allied subjects. His col- 
lection, with many additions, is the subject of this 
catalogue, in which the rare, curious, and_his- 
torically interesting records of the faith of past 
days are laid before us. We obtain os a little 
history of Luther’s literary activities. His * Opera- 
tiones’ (1519-21), of which only one other copy is 
known, in the Royal Library of Berlin, are priced 
at 2,000m.; his ‘Geystliche Lieder,’ 1566, 225m. ; 
and his renderings of single Psalms are all valuable. 
Ulrich von Hutten’s ‘Complaint over the Lutheran 
Burning at Mentz,’ 1520, costs 130m. The W ittem- 
berg song-book by Johannes Walther (1551) costs 
1,250m., for only four other examples of it are 
known, of which two alone are perfect. There is, 
as might be expected, matter to interest English 
students in these pages. There is a unique account 
of 1526, relating the descent of a knight, ‘‘ Thomas 
moir,” on the Alderman and Society of the Hansa 

gue in London. They were brought before 
Wolsey, their books were seized, and they had to 
swear that they were not followers of Luther. 
There are two attacks by Henry VIII., ‘‘ the most 
unconyuered King of England, France, and Ire- 
land,” on Luther: in 1522 controverting his views 
of the Babylonian Captivity, 40m. : and in 1523, an 
‘ Assertio Septem Sacramentorum’ *‘ contra Luther- 
anam perfidiam,” 110m. 

Mr. Richard Cameron sends from Edinburgh his 
Catalogue 220, containing, as usual, many items of 
Scottish interest. A complete set of the Pro- 


ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Svotland, 
1851-1906, is 8/. 10s.; and those who desire to com- 


pare prices of books in 1862 with present ones can 
obtain Willis & Sctheran’s ‘Catalogue of Fifty 
Thousand Volumes’ for 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 160 contains a 
small collection of early printed books, and bound 
volumes of modern pamphlets and excerpts from 
reviews. The subjects include Madame Blavatsky, 
Bradlaugh, Buddhism, chapbooks, copyright, Glad- 
stone, Holyoake, Hone, Rossetti, trials, &e. In the 
excellent miscellaneous section will be found the 
poems of the Bronté sisters, first edition, morocco 
extra by Bedford, Smith & Elder, 1846, 2/. 7s. 6d. ; 
and Crabbe’s Works, 8 vols., 1834, presentation copy 
to Moore from John Murray, 10s. 6¢. Ameng first 
editions are Byron ; Thackeray ; Leigh Hunt’s ‘The 
Town,’ 1848, 15s.; Sterne’s ‘Sermons,’ 7 vols., 12mo, 
calf, 1/. 1s. ; Swinburne’s ‘ French Republic,’ 1870, 
10s. 6d.; and Burns’s ‘Letters to Clarinda,’ 1802, 
crimson morocco, 3/. 3s. Meyrick and Skelton’s 
‘Ancient Armour,’ 2 vols., folio, 1830, is 2/. 2s. 
There are several collections of autograph letters 
and_ signatures, including those of Gladstone, 
Hallam, Macaulay, O'Connell, Palmerston, Peel, 
and others. An album containing thirteen curious 
old engravings of the gardens at Chantilly, sixty- 
eight other engravings (including portraits of Talma 
and Madame Pasta), and autograph letters of Pasta, 
Malibran, and others, is 3/. 3s. 


Mr. Henry J. Glaisher sends a Supplementary 
Catalogue of Remainders. Thefirst price given in the 
few items we have space to quote is the published 
price, the second the reduced price: ‘Lite of 
Samuel Butler, D.D.,’ 2 vols., 1/. 4s. and 4s.; Fitz- 
gerald’s ‘ Life of Dickens,’ 1/. ls. and 6s.; Cust’s 
* Annals of the Wars, 1700-1815,’ 9 vols., 2/. 5s. and 
8s.; Dockrell’s ‘ Atlas of Dermatology,’ 2/. 10s. and 
9s.; Guiney’s ‘ Life of Hurrell Froude,’ 10s. 6d. and 
2s. 6d.; Dean Stephens’s ‘ Life of Freeman,’ 17s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d.; ‘Gladstone’s Speeches, 1888-91,’ 10s. 6d. 
and 2s.; Saville Kent’s ‘The Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia,’ 4/. 4s. and 1/. 7s. 6d.; Ingram’s ‘ Mar- 
lowe and his Associates,’ 12s. 6d. and 3s.; McCar- 
thy’s ‘Story of Gladstone’s Life,’ 7s. 6d. and 2s. 9d.; 
his ‘ Reminiscences,’ 1/. 4s. and 6s.; and his ‘Story 
of an Irishman,’ 12s. and 3s. 

From Goad’s Book Stores, Bath, we receive Cata- 
logue 8. The first item is an extra-illustrated copy 
of Henry Reeve’s ‘ Memoirs,’ edited by Laughton, 
2 vols. enlarged to 4, 15/. 15s. There are items under 
Wales, books in Welsh, and a general list of 
modern books. 

Messrs. George T. Juckes & Co., of Birmingham, 
open their List 186 with an extra-illustrated copy 
of the original edition of Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
together with the ‘Supplemental Nights,’ 16 vols., 
and a folio volume containing plates by Letchford, 
Benares, 1885-6, 50/.. There is a subscriber’s copy 
of J. G. Millais’s ‘Mammals of Great Britain and 
Treland,’ 3 vols., 4to, cloth, 1906, 12/. 12s. Under 
Télémaque is the beautiful Amsterdam edition, 
1734, with a fine portrait of Fénelon, 4/. 4s. 


The ‘Hand-Katalog der neueren deutschen 
Literatur’ sent to us by Mr. W. Muller (16, Grape 
Street, New Oxford Street), is a model of caretul 
arrangement and of that thoroughness which 
distinguishes our German neighbours. Headings 
and subdivisions make the work of reference easy, 
and there is a good index of subjects at the end. 
Thus the ‘ Lexicons’ have more than forty separate 
headings. We find without any difficulty 
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yarticulars of a book which a correspondent says 
iis publishers were unable to secure. The books | 
are usually in solid bindings the details of which | 
are explained by a convenient system of abbrevia- 
tions. We intend to keep this catalogue for 
permanent reference as a handy survey ot the 
extensive field of modern German literature. There 
is aspecial section devoted to ‘ English,’ mentioning 
several aids to a study in which the Germans have 
distinguished themselves. The scientific sections | 
are particularly to be commended for their caretul 
arrangement. 


Mr. A. Russell Smith’s List 60 contains under 
Americana ‘Sir Francis Drake Revived,’ being ‘he | 
first collected edition of Drake’s voyages, 16.2, | 
10/7. 10s.; and Paine’s ‘Common Sense addressed to 
the Inhabitants of America,’ Philadelphia, 1776, 15s. | 
Under Ancient Ballads is Dr. Stubbs’s subserip- 
tion copy of the book, printed for the Philobiblon 
Society, tof ‘Ballads and Broadsides published in 
England in the Sixteenth Century’ (only 50 copies 
printed), 1867, 4/. 4s. Under Bibliography is a 
series of 200 catalogues of Sotheby’s sales, 1882- 
1906 (among them those of Ouvry, Payne Collier, 
Hamilton Palace, the Ashburnham, &c.), 5/. A 
copy of Drayton’s poems, in the original calf. 1630, | 
is priced 7/. 10s. There is a collection of Eliza- | 
bethan poets, 1552-98, 12/. 12s. Under Honourable | 
Artillery Company is Nicolls’s ‘ London’s Artillery,’ | 
1616, 7/. 7s. (the author was part writer of the | 
*Mirror for Magistrates’). Among several items | 
under James I. are the ‘Workes.’ edited by 
Montagu, Bishop of Winchester, with portraits 
of James and Charles, 1616, 8/. 8s. A note states 
that the verses beneath the portrait have been 
ascribed to Shakespeare, and they may have been | 
issued prior to the work. very rare book is 
Lloyd’s ‘ The Pilgrimage of Princes,’ first edition, | 
black letter, 1573, 8/. 8s. Only one other fine and 
perfect copy, now in the British Museum, has 
occurred. A curious volume is ‘Les Ordon- 
nances,’ giving an account of Old French feudal 
customs and prices, 1538, unknown to Brunet, 
6/. 6s. Under Scaramouche is ‘The Pleasant and 
Comical History of the Life,’ by Angelo Constan- 
tine, translated by A. R., 1696, 3/. 15/. (this, it 
would seem, is the only copy of the English version 
which has occurred for sale). We have just noted 
these few items from Mr. Russell Smith’s Cata- 
logue, which is full of rarities. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran_& Co.’s ‘Price Current 
679 contains under Africa, Barth’s ‘Travels,’ 5 large 


| 


are a large number of im 


another series, 1803-63, 


‘ineluding his ‘Historical Records of the 


| with those of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth, 6t 
'7th Dragoons, 9 vols. bound in 3, 1839, 
| There are a number of Cannon’s histories ot infantry 


_are also to be had separately, 


vols., 1857-8, 2/. 17s. 6d.; Butler’s ‘South Africa,’ | 


with 15 plates finely coloured, very scarce, royal 4to, 
Ackermann, 1841, 5/. 15s. (contains examples of the 


big game of Cape Colony, now all exterminated) ; | 


» 


and Campbell’s ‘ Travels,’ 2 vols., 1822, 3/. 5s. 
Works on Egypt include Burckhardt, 5 vols., 4to, 
tree calf, 1819-30, 9/. 10s.; and also some of Lady 
Meux’s publications. The catalogue is rich in 
Bibliography, and the 250 items contain most of the 
well-known names. Brunet’s ‘ Manuel,’ tifth edition, 
6 vols., olive morocco, is 10/. 10s. ; and a magnificent: 
set of Dibdin, 70/.. Among works by Dr. Copinger 
is his ‘First Half-Century of the Latin Bible,’ 
j/. 5s. There are many priced sale catalogues, two 
notable ones being those of Payne, the bookseller, 
April, 1878, extra-illustrated, 8/. 8s., and Perkins, 
the brewer, 1873, also extra-illustrated, 11/. 11s. 
The 865 lots in the latter realized 26,000/., and 
included two copies of the Mazarin Bible. 


There | 


yortant naval and military 

items, including ‘Bulletins from the London 
Gazette,’ 1812-84, 116 vols., 12mo, 10/. 10s.; and 
72 vols., 8/. 8s. Under Boer 
War is a collection of newspaper cuttings, 7 vols. 
imperial 4to (including 2 vols. of illustrations), 
4/. 10s. There are a number of books purchased 
from the executors of the late Richarc aes 
ife 
Guards, 1660-1835,’ 3/. 3s.; ‘The Blues, 1661-1834,’ 
3/. 17s.6d.;and the history of these regiments, agen 
1, and 


15/. 15s, 


regiments. All these works, as is well known, are 
illustrated with costume plates; the costume plates 
Other entries are 
« The Official German Records of the Franco-Ger man 
War, 1870-71’; ‘The Martial Achievements of Great 
Britain and her Allies, 1799-1815,’ 53 hand-coloured 
engravings by Heath, 1815, 12/. 12s.; an extensive 
collection of printed excerpts from old newspapers, 
with coloured plates, 29 vols., folio, 27/. 10s. A 
collection of Russian Revolutionary papers from 
over 400 Russian newspapers, Mocenber 1905, to 
March, 1906, unbound as issued, is 40/. They 
contain political caricatures of a startling character, 
and were suppressed at once. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons of Liverpool have in 
their list COCLXXXVILIL. the Kelmscott ‘ Chaucer,’ 
60/.; the original edition of Sowerby’s ‘ Botany,’ 
36 vols. 1790-1814, 30/.; Pine’s ‘Spanish Armada,’ 
extra-illustrated, 18/. 18s.: Turner’s ‘ Views of the 
Southern Coast,’ firstedition, large paper, 1826, 21/. ; 
the large original edition of Mezeray's * Histoire de 
France,’ with all the cancels, 1643-51, 5/. 15s. 6d. ; 
Pausanias, editio princeps, levant morocco, fine tall 
copy, Venice, 1516, 10/. 1Us.; and Homer’s Works, 
Greek text, with commentary, also in Greek, by 
Eustatius, Archbisho ») of Thessalonica, tirst edition, 


| 4vols., 1542-50, 18/7. 18s. There are sets of Alfieri, 
' Herodotus, 


: Lucretius, Xenophon, &c., general 
literature, and old prints of the Bartolozzi School. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

R. P. (‘Horseshoe Superstition ”).—Shall have 
attention. 

CokRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 107, col. 2, last line, for 
Licere,” read Sicere. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
— ”*—at the Ottice, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery 

ne, 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (FEBRUARY). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS THOMAS BAKER, 


JUST READY. | Bookseller and Publisher 
—— | (late of Soho Square), 
Containing Items with | 72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


i ; Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
Coloured Views, Trials, | Siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Fonign. 


Sporting Books, &c. Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 


FR A N C | S E DW AR D S, | LIBRARIES pe Ra geal — OF BOOKS 


$3, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. ESTABLISHED 1849. 


BOWES & BOWES W. M. VOYNICH, 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES), 68, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, PALAZZO BORGHESE, FLORENCE, 
sIR ISAAC NEWTON. A Bibliography of his WARSAW, POLAND. 
Works, by GEORGE J. GRAY. —_———_. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. INCUNABULA, SCIENCE, BINDINGS, 
Feap. Svo, boards, 5s, net. (Just ready. ENGLISH & FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
A. DE MORGAN’S BOOK OF ALMANACS: SHAKESPEARIANA, &c. 
With an Index of Reference. 
THIRD EDITION, Revised by E. J. WORMAN. A MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 
loth, 1907, 5s. net. | ae ee 
‘atalogue (319) of Second-Hand Books, with specially | 


P. M. BARNARD, M.A. L. C. BRAUN, 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, 17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 


Cambridge), _ (near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 

SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, | ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (Opposite the Opera House), SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. | . ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
Sons poRTRATTS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
P, M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN YARIOUS 

Collections or Libraries on special subjects. LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


ALBERT SUTTON,  wittiam BROUGH & SONS, 


<SELLER, 
Booksellers and Exporters, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. Are prepared to give Highest Cash Prices for Libraries 


of any description and of any magnitude. Gentlemen, 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give 
Distance no object. | Full Cash Value for Books in all Branches of Literature. 
The following Catalogues will be sent post free to any , Vendors will find this method of disposing of their Pro- 
part of the work sia ' perties to be much more advantageous than Auction, while 
MILITARY LITERATURE ay ee 40 pages. the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to Auction Sale 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY = will be entirely obviated. 
AUSTRALASTAN 313, BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
BOOK BARGAINS 2: Established 1845. Telegrams—“ Bibliopole, Birmingham.” 
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RE-ISSUE OF 
The Dictionary of National Biography 


AT ONE-THIRD OF THE ORIGINAL PRICE, 
AND TO OCCUPY ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF THE SHELF SPACE 
REQUIRED BY THE ORIGINAL WORK. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have pleasure in announcing the Publication, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s, net each; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 21s, net each, 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED BY 


LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


The Volumes will be identical with the Original Edition in type 

and size of page. Errors have, as far as possible, been corrected, 

and some of the Bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise 
the Teat remains unaltered. 


Volume I. (ABBADIE-BEADON), 
Including a Statistical Account of the Work and a New Postscript, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH 10th, 


and a Volume will be published each succeeding month until the completion 
of the Edition in DECEMBER, 1909. 


Prospectus and Specimen Pages post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Iane, E.C.; and Printed by 


Published Weekly by JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCTS, Bream’s Buildings, Chance 
J. EDWA C.—Saturday, February’ 15, 1908, 


D FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
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